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From Nazareth we journeyed to the Sea of Galilee. Just 
as we were breaking our encampment, a little girl, holding to 
her bosom a kid, the doll baby of the Bedouins, came up to 
me, bringing a present of some pressed flowers from the 
Mission School at Nazareth. A short ride from Nazareth 
brought us to Cana of Galilee. There are two towns of this 
name claiming the honor and sanctity of the marriage mem- 
ories. The one we visited seems to have the greater favor at 
the present time, inasmuch as the water-pots have been re- 
moved, it is said, from the other to this. When the earliest 
Christian travelers visited these spots, there were no relics 
whatever of the presence of Jesus ; but, centuries later, these 
were created by the demand, the six original ones were all 
produced, and the crusaders carried what they thought a 
priceless treasure to France. In a most filthy Greek church, 
we were shown two pillar-like stones with bowls hewn in the 
top, which could not have been used as water-pots, even 
after the Jewish manner of purifying: still they are persist- 
ently claimed to belong to the age and miracles of Jesus. 

From Cana we rode through groves of a kind of oak most 
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nearly resembling, at a distance, our apple-trees. Thick un- 
dergrowth covered the rich soil here, and there were a few Bed- 
ouin tents: alternate showers and sunshine came as on one 
of the most fickle June days; and less than two hours brought 
us to Mount Tabor. The Rabbins used to say that the Tem- 
ple ought to have been built on Tabor, instead of Moriah, for 
beauty of situation. From the surrounding valleys this sin- 
gle peak rises like a fair dome to the height of nearly one 
thousand feet. The top is an irregular platform on which is 
a monastery, and walls, towers, bastions, arches, foundations, 
speaking of an ancient fortress. The view from here is per- 
haps more extensive than from Gerizim or Nazareth, almost 
as rich in Scripture scenes as the latter, and more beautiful 
than either. On one side can be seen a portion of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Jordan like a line of light, or a silver thread : 
on another the dark line of the Mediterranean, and again 
Gilboa, and the Plain of Esdraelon. Tabor was crowded with 
hermits when they had their day in Palestine ; and, not many 
years since, an American traveler found there an aged priest 
of the Greek Church from Wallachia, who had come there to 
await the final advent of Christ. In youth he dreamed he 
was to build a church on some mountain, and wandered over 
the earth until Tabor appeared to fulfill the conditions of the 
dream. Here he collected money from the pilgrims, until he 
had enough to commence the church, now finished ; and here 
he lived with a tame panther, his constant companion. 

By many of the best explorers of Palestine, Mount Tabor 
is no longer regarded as the scene of the transfiguration, — it 
seems impossible for all the incidents and statements of the 
record to be fulfilled by this locality ; and, while Hermon 
fulfills them more nearly, it must perhaps always remain un- 
certain: nevertheless, in that scene lies hidden, or rather 
revealed, much of our deepest spiritual life. It would seem 
that in the press and wear of that anxious, busy, and unre- 
quited ministry, Jesus took three of his disciples, and went 
with them.to the mountain-top: perhaps, because from want 
of sympathy or appreciation, he felt the need of retirement 
with tried friendship, and of silent meeting with the Great 
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and Infinite Spirit. The feeling is not hard to understand. 
There come times to us all when we should so gladly retire 
within or without ourselves, forget our work, our weeping, 
our mighty or insect cares, our heating passions, or chilling 
ambitions, and in some dark forest or on some mountain-top, 
by the stream or the rock-cleft, feel the silence and the peace 
of God, and wander through those green pasture-grounds and 
by the quiet streams, or up the lonely and rugged paths 
which lead to the hill of the Lord, and where we can feel the 
serenity and purity of God’s breath, while below are the mur- 
muring crowds and conquered armies of care, and above the 
angel throng and chorus of harmony and prayer and peace. 

The record tells us that there appeared among the wor- 
shiping comvany some of the mighty spirit leaders, prophets 
of the past. The illusion is so very real. The Master would 
talk with those who had been his forerunners and foresharers 
of his work, partners in trials, companions in ministry. Can 
you not hear him telling them of his weariness and despair ; 
his want of encouragement, and at times almost loss of hope ? 
Do you not hear the longing for sympathy, and inquiry 
about the future, and see the shadow and plaint of failure? 
Do you not hear the reply of those who had once had the 
same questionings ; telling over the story of their griefs and 
mortal trials ; and now from their wider range seeing no true 
effort is lost ; whispering most divine encouragement ? 

The feeling is not hard to understand. We think our 
trials are peculiar. We think our labors useless. We think 
progress slow or vain. We want to talk with those, not around 
us, whose work is only partially completed ; not in the future 
where it is begun. We do not want endeavor or hope, — we 
have of those sufficient, — but we would talk with the finished 
lives, and hear the finished record. Oh! if at some such hours 
we could only enter into communion with those whose work 
and wishes and longings and disappointments and paths 
had been similar, — teacher with teacher, lawgiver with law- 
giver, prophet with prophet, saviour with saviour; if we 
could hear their encouragements, know their experiences, 
their rewards, — not to stimulate a vain power, not to satisfy 
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a paltry pride, but only to sustain a fading hope, how readily 
and thankfully we could take up the load of life, and make 
the common and toilsome pathway rare and radiant with 
peaceful trust ! 

The record tells that the weary disciples fell asleep, and the 
heavenly glory appeared as a cloud coming towards them, and 
overshadowing them, and they feared as they entered the 
cloud. 

The truth is very deep. We look into the far past with its 
mysterious halo; we think of the ministry of Jesus as our 
infant ears have heard it; we think if we could only have 
heard a word of his, seen one miracle, it would have been 
enough, — temptation or evil would thereafter have had no 
power ; if we could only have seen the glory which shone 
around the disciples, if we could only have had the blessed 
companionship of the past heroes, we could not have gone to 
sleep amidst the very glory of God. But the disciples were 
not peculiar beings: the inhabitants of Judzea and Palestine 
did not recognize anything so very wonderful in Jesus, only a 
man doing wonders, coming out of a despised tribe worthy of 
death. So should we have done. And neither are we far 
from imitating the dull and tired disciples sleeping. To the 
spiritual vision, every place may be a mount of illumination, 
whither we may ascend to the divine glory and the divine 
peace ; where we may hear the departed spirits giving us 
sympathy and encouragement; where we might hear the 
heavenly benediction falling upon our own heads, “ Thou art 
my beloved son.” We want to build at once some tabernacles, 
some temples, some shrines, to inclose and shut up and keep, 
where we may worship the glorious revealings ; but it is only 
our fear, in which we know not what we say. And what a uni- 
versal truth we may put into that sentence, “ They feared as 
they entered the cloud”! Who does not? From our tottering 
steps of infancy to the tottering steps of age, we fear. There 
was once a time when the cloud of sin was at a distance; and 
as it came near, and overshadowed us, we feared: there was a 
time when trouble was afar, and we feared at its approach. 
The revelations of.the future— how many fear them! and, as 
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one by one our friends drop into their silent home, how many 
fear! and yet only the too worldly. As we draw near the 
great earthly shadow, or it draws near us, and overshadows 
us with its inevitable darkness, our fear puts out the trust 
which might turn it into a radiant light, and make the grave 
the last mount of illumination. Then, if we but wake from 
our dull, selfish, earthly slumbers, we find the cloud was but 
a heavenly shadow, and out of it comes the voice of God ; and, 
when the voice ceases, there is only Jesus, no longer the 
divine past, but the present made far more glorious and far 
more divine, only our brother who has led us to the heavenly 
hill. 
The record tells us Jesus had taken his friends away from 
their toilsome work and pressing anxieties, which were wear- 
ing the spiritual life away, and gone up into this mountain to 
pray ; and, as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was 
changed, and his raiment white and glowing. Here the deep 
truth of prayer is opened. We see the mighty powers and 
workings of God around us; we are terrified at the magnifi- 
cent displays of nature ; we see our own plans signally fail ; we 
see our own hearts broken ; we see cherished hopes ruthlessly, 
as it seems, broken: what are we before them all? We are 
nothing, and we can do nothing. And yet there is one 
resource that never fails, one refuge we always seek. We do 
not expect to change the Almighty, — our reason tells us we 
cannot do that: but then faith springs up, like the clear, 
pure, sparkling fountain, and tells us that all things are pos- 
sible with God, and in some way, not clear to our reason, it 
will be clear to our heart ; and our trust tells us it will be as 
we want and wish; that, in making our wills God’s, God’s will 
has been changed to ours. And so we pray ; up into the moun- 
tain we ascend,—the mountain of purity, the mountain of 
transfiguration, — into the blessed company of friends, into the 
blessed company of the Master, into the blessed company of 
the noble men, martyrs, prophets, saviours of the past ; and 
our hearts pray, “O dear God and Father, we know that 
thou canst do all things, we know that thou seest all things, 
—turn our blindness into day ;” and, lo! the cloud, whose 
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black and dark approach we feared, has turned into the 
merest shadow, hiding the blessed abodes, and fleeing across 
the pasture-plains of peace, and our countenance has been 
changed until it shines with a divine glow. That is the mys- 
tery of prayer: it transforms the earthly into the heavenly 
features, worldliness into celestial purity; lifts us up from 
the valley’s chill and breath of sin into the clear heights and 
unobscured visions of the blessed company. 

The record tells us, that, after they came down from the 
mount, they all got into a dispute in regard to the casting-out 
of a devil. The heavenly peace, even of apostles, did not 
last very long: the vision did not make them forget their 
earth-born thoughts and follies. The correspondence is com- 
plete. There come moments to us all, and not unfrequently, 
when we feel a holy strength and impulse. We know what 
Paul meant when he said, “I can do all things through Christ 
strengthening me.” We seem to go by a common impulse up 
into the purer heights. We leave the companions in sin ; the 
offending word is unsaid; the look of anger changes to a 
smile of benediction ; the hand was raised to strike, but falls 
in gentlest blessings ; we follow the Master’s steps, and are 
with all the good and holy of past and present, and earth is 
shut out, and heaven opens to our sight. But they are only 
moments: we soon come down from the mountain heights 
where we were transfigured into the divine light ; the worldly 
attractions win us, the old powers have sway, the old associa- 
tions claim us, the strength of pious purpose is broken; we 
fall down, down, down, until we are wrangling and disputing 
about the authority of some one who has cast the devils out 
of our neighbor, forgetting the devils which are in ourselves. 
O théu dear God and Father of us all, we need thy daily help 
to lift us out of the deep pitfalls of sin into the mountain-tops 
of thy purity. Come thou, and take us with thy holy child, 
by meditation and prayer, from our present lowness into our 
possible highness. Speak to us by the tried, pious, and per- 
fected spirits of the past. Make us familiar with thy coming. 
Turn the cloud of trouble into thy glorious light. Let these 
transient gleams of holiness be our constant condition. Let 
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our prayers turn our worldliness into heavenly peace, and the 
fashion of our countenance be the radiance and glory of the 
immortal crowned, 

From Tabor we journeyed towards the Sea of Galilee, mean- 
ing to reach it at the town of Tiberias, about half-way between 
the northern and southern extremities of the sea; but by the 
error of our guide we came to its shore at the lower end, 
where the Jordan issues from it, and, as seen from the border- 
ing hill-top, a stream that one might almost leap across. 
Having lost our path, from here to Tiberias we had to gallop 
through Bedouin encampments ; as we afterwards learned, all 
in a tumult, because the pacha had just been collecting from 
them the yearly tribute. But, as the afternoon wore away, we 
came again to the brow of the hill which overlooks the sea, 
not far from the town. The scenery is very beautiful, and 
most nearly approaches the grand when a storm gathers, as it 
was when we began to descend the basin. On the east side 
the sun and shadow by turn rested and flitted ; on the west 
was the blackness of the great cloud banks ; the stormy wind 
above hardly reached to the water, or reached only to ruffle it 
a little. Tiberias, with no house beyond its walls, was like a 
hen with her brood gathered to safety and rest. No boats 
were to be seen on the water; but upon the shore of the 
lake, a few feet from its rippling waves, was a line of white 
tents, from one of which floated the American flag. 

The Sea of Galilee is thirteen miles long, and six wide, and 
from the surrounding hills appears not unlike the Dead Sea. 
The small strip of ground running around it, and in one place 
widening to quite a plain, is very fertile. Josephus calls it a 
miraculous region for vegetation, because the trees of all 
climates grow side by side, and fruits and flowers all the year 
round. Here Herod brought from Italy his taste for fine 
architecture. Here, over the warm, medicinal, mineral springs 
at the south of the lake, he built great Roman baths, vieing 
with those of Hadian and Caracalla. Here were at least nine 
large cities, among them Julias, named after the daughter of © 
Augustus, and Tiberias, named after the emperor; and the 
latter is still, to the Jews, one of the four holy places of the 
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earth, where, they say, prayer must constantly be offered, or 
the world would instantly fall into chaos. Here were the 
great schools of Jewish learning. Here the Mishna, the early 
part of the Talmud, in which one finds nearly all the moral 
precepts of the Gospels, was compiled. Tiberias was on the 
thoroughfare from Babylon to Damascus. Here were great 
fisheries and ship-building, houses, palaces, temples, syna- 
gogues, cities. Here was the most active life of all the 
nation, its manufactures, its villas, its labors, its poverty, its 
dissipations, its wealth, its sovereignty. Here was what 
Jesus, surprised by its splendor compared with the humble 
village of Nazareth, calls the kingdoms of this world and their 
glory ; and not afar were the idolatrous tribes. Here was 
Capernaum, the home of friendship in the north as Bethany 
was in the south, where, at the home of Peter, Jesus found a 
retreat and welcome from the hostile Nazarenes and the 
selfish cities of the lake, as at the house of Lazarus, from the 
tumult and persecutions of the temple. Here was the per- 
manent home during his ministry. Here were the Roman 
soldiers ; the humble fishermen ; the heathen publicans; the 
women who were sinners ; the weary, avaricious, prodigal, 
troubled and lost. 

But now all is a quiet wild. Capernaum is entirely gone. 
The plain is strewed with earth-covered ruins. The baths 
are filled with the dark-skinned Arabs. One can ride over the 
falling walls of Tiberias. Only two or three small palm-trees 
can be seen. The lake is deserted: only two or three poor 
small boats can be found. 

While we were encamped by the Sea of Galilee, we had a 
pleasant experience of Arabian manners in high life. The 
Pacha of Syria, an important officer under the sultan, was 
spending a few days at Tiberias, collecting tribute from the 
Bedouin tribes. These tribes steal the flocks and herds from 
one another, and once a year the sultan steals from them all. 
The pacha, riding along the shore of the sea, saw the Amer- 
ican flag flying from one of the tents, and sent a messenger 
to ask what was our business there. Our dragoman, who 
knew not the difference between the brigadier-general of our 
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party and General Grant, said the General of the United 
States was traveling through His Majesty’s dominion for the 
pleasure of the ancient and sacred memories. Forthwith 
another officer of higher rank was despatched to our tent, to 
know if the pacha could be of any service to us. We replied 
we needed nothing, but would give ourselves the pleasure of a 
call upon him. The next day we went down to the mineral 
springs, over which the great baths of Herod were once built, 
and where the pacha was spending the afternoon. A great 
multitude of swarthy Bedouins filled the baths, from which 
rose the clouds of hot vapor; but the pacha was engaged with 
some Russian pilgrims. Soon after we reached our tent, the 
trample of horsemen was heard ; and in true Oriental show the 
pacha approached on a magnificent steed, from which he was 
helped by his officers. A servant followed, bringing, as a 
mark of friendship, a gazelle the pacha bad shot on a hunting 
expedition. There was a great show of dignity and official 
station and profound obeisance from his officers and ser- 
vants. He was a man of medium height, a little past middle 
age, with heavy dark features, dark eyes, and high-arched 
brows, in general appearance not unlike the sultan, — giving 
the impression of power, — with a broadcloth European suit, 
and a great yellow silk scarf forming a kind of turban, and 
hanging low down on either side. He, with one officer, 
remained with us for some hours, and was much interested in 
all statistics about our country, of which he had only the most 
indefinite ideas. Indeed, we found, again and again, that the 
order of things seems almost reversed; and the Arabians, 
seeing our iron-clads in their harbors, and hearing of our 
immense armies, look to us with almost the same surprise and 
admiration with which children read the stories of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights.” 

At the table, the pacha drank wine, the only Mohammedan 
we had found, during the whole journey in that country, who 
would touch it; the universal answer, when it was offered 
them, being, “ Water is quite sufficient.” Therewith we re- 
proached him for not being a good Mussulman ; and his reply 

2 
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was, he had been His Majesty’s consul a year at Vienna 
among the Christians. 

One day we spent idling upon the lake in a small boat, 
landing for a while, to roam over a few remaining stones, and 
among the heavy weeds and undergrowth, marking the uncer- 
tain site of Capernaum. When the wind comes down into 
the basin, the storm seems to come up and die away in a 
moment; but, the moment it began to blow, the worthless 
sailors deserted the sails, and fell upon their knees to prayer, 
frightened into powerlessness. 

There was great significance in the remark of the captain, 
who, in a heavy storm, finding one sailor shrinking with fear 
down into the forecastle to say his prayers, thrust him on 
deck, with the advice, “Say your prayers when the sun 
shines.” Most men forget God until the storm comes, and 
therefore zever do their duty. 

The morning we left the quiet and deserted shores and 
ruins of Genesareth, we heard early a chanting of hymns 
near our tent. Going out, we found a company of Jews, 
bathing a dead body, of one of their faith, in the waters, to 
them sacred, of Galilee, previous to burying it in the sacred 
cemetery near the town of Tiberias. They were performing 
their last rites with the proverbial indifference belonging to 
grave-diggers and sacristans, — some smoking ; some laugh- 
ing ; some, at intervals, chanting psalms. 

After breaking our camp, we called upon the pacha, as we 
went through the dirty ruins of Tiberias, inhabited principally 
by pale and sickly looking Jews. We were shown, past 
several guards, into a room opening upon the bright sea, 
where, on a raised stone platform, covered with Turkish rugs, 
sat the pacha, with two or three officers, secretaries, and ser- 
vants, all cross-legged upon the floor. As one and another 
came in to bring messages or take orders from the pacha, 
they took off their shoes, and approached with a succession of 
low prostrations. When the time came for us to leave, the 
pacha wrote a few words, and handed to his secretary. A few 
copies were written with the ancient stilus in Arabic, and 
sealed with the seal of state, and a soldier called, to whom 
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they were given. When we remounted our horses, we found, 
just without the crumbling walls of the town, an escort of 
soldiers, ordered to guard us through the day’s journey. When 
the night came, they slept around the tent; and the letters 
they had received from the pacha, for the governors of the 
different towns, provided us another escort for three succes- 
sive days. Such was our experience of Eastern hospitality. 

We had now reached the northern part of Palestine, where, 
from its general resemblance to our own state, the width was, 
in a direct line, about fifty miles, or that of New Hampshire 
at Conway, but over the hilly country it required two days’ 
journey to bring us to the sea-shore at Acre. As we rode 
slowly up the hills surrounding the Lake of Tiberias, our faces 
turned lingeringly back, and we were unwilling to catch the 
last sparkle of the sun on its little wavelets as it rested in its 
rock-bound basin, glowing in the sunlight. 

We came to the Mediterranean not far from Carmel, and 
separated from it by the curve on the shore, which can hardly 
be called a harbor, but which has been the shelter for all the 
fleets which, on missions of peace or war, have sailed to this 
war-convulsed and war-desolated land. All along the beach, 
from this point to Acre, were the deep-purple shell-fish, from 
which it is supposed the Tyrian purple was made. Acre has 
no special connection with sacred history, other than being 
the landing-place of Paul when he commenced his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem; but Napoleon called it the key of Pales- 
tine. It is the most northern city on the western coast, and 
it has been the rival of Jerusalem, in the number of its sieges, 
—by Baldwin and Saladin, by Richard and Napoleon and 
Ibrahim Pacha and Sir Robert Stopford. Here the crusaders 
were cooped up when driven from all the rest of Palestine; 
and siege and rally, for two long years, wasted the forces of 
Asia and Europe, until, under Sultan Khalil, the city was 
stormed by the Moslems and Mamalukes, and sixty thousand 
fanatical and misguided Christians, worthy of better efforts 
and a better end, were given to slavery and the sword. 
A few took refuge in poor boats, on the inhospitable sea, and 
perished before reaching Cyprus ; and, as says the sonorous 
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style of Gibbon, “ A mournful and solitary silence prevailed 
along the coast, which had so long resounded with the world’s 
debate.” Acre, to-day, is a rudely built seaport town, about 
the size of Portsmouth. While we were there, a boy came, 
offering us what he called “antique,” or relics of the ancient 
city, which we found, upon examination, to be English pennies 
with the stamp of the Georges. So, too, a large proportion 
of the idols and relics which travelers purchase with such 
eagerness and at such extravagant prices in Egypt and the 
East, are manufactured at Birmingham, and sent out to the 
English consuls and traders, sometimes to the missionaries, 
who bury them among the mummies, and then d'scover them, 
to their great amazement, and sell them, to their great enrich- 
ing. Is it strange that Christian nations are none too highly 
respected by these devout Mussulmen, when such things are 
all they see and almost all they know of us. 

From Acre, a short ride, partly along a very grand road, by 
Homer’s loud-sounding sea, where the waves dashed, with a 
sound of thunder, up into a cave under the rocks over which 
we rode ; and for the last hour or two along the beach where 
each succeeding wave washed out our horses’ steps, as each 
succeeding city wall has been worn away by the all-conquer- 
ing ocean, brought us to the world-famous Tyre, and within 
the limits of undying Phoenicia. From the land which gave 
a religion, we came to the land which gave an alphabet and 
numbers, to the western world. 

What a trifling matter size is, when you come to speak of 
lasting influences in the world! See how Greece, never so 
large as the state of Maine, has filled the earth with glory ; 
see how Palestine, about the size of New Hampshire, has 
rung its praises through the ages ; and now we were on Phee- 
nicia, never much larger than Rhode Island, a narrow, rocky 
slip, about two hundred miles long, and never more than 
twelves miles broad, once the mistress of the world’s com- 
merce. The word “ Phoenicia” means a palm-tree, but the 
Phoenicians themselves called their land Canaan. Their 
ships carried their colonists and conquests wherever they 
would, and brought back the wealth and luxury of the world 
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to Tyre and Sidon. Tyre owed its fame and opulence princi- 
pally to its purple dye. About fifteen hundred years before 
Christ, it is said, the King of Phoenicia was so captivated 
with the color that he made it his greatest ornament, and 
Tyrian purple became an emblem of royalty. In the time of 
Augustus, a pound of wool dyed at Phoenicia was worth about 
thirty pounds sterling. The purple was derived from a small 
vessel or sac in the throat of the shell-fish, to the amount of 
one drop from each animal. At first, it is a colorless liquid, 
but, by exposure to the air and the bright sunlight of the 
Tyrian coast, it assumes successively a citron, yellow, green, 
azure, red, and, in the course of forty-eight hours, a brilliant 
purple hue. The color is remarkable for its durability ; and 
Plutarch observes, in his life of Alexandria, that, at the taking 
of Susa, the Greeks found, in the royal treasury of Darius, a 
quantity of purple cloth of the value of five thousand talents, 
which still retained its beauty, although it had lain there one 
hundred and ninety years. The color resists the action even 
of alkalies and most acids.* 

The resemblance between ancient Tyre and Venice in the 
middle ages, cannot escape any one, in situation, commerce, 
power, wealth, beauty, festivities. 

Tyre was about thirty miles from Nazareth ; and, while 
Jesus lived for nearly thirty years as a carpenter’s son in this 
village, there is every reason to suppose he often visited a 
city far more populous, powerful, wealthy, and glorious, than 
Jerusalem had ever been. Tyre is often quoted, as an instance 
of literal fulfillment of Old-Testament prophecy : but the ques- 
tion will not bear any critical examination, — in the first place, 
because the prophecy relates to its destruction by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and after thirteen years’ siege, the historical weight is 
against its capture by him at all; and then, for at least a 
thousand years after Nebuchadnezzar captured Jerusalem, 
Tyre continued in uninterrupted prosperity. Again, Sidon 
was embraced in the prophecy, and until to-day it has never 


* See “Scientific American,” quoted in the “Transcript,” Nov. 30, 
1867. 
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ceased to be a flourishing town. Nothing can be truer or 
more satisfactory than this passage of Dean Stanley, sug- 
gested by a visit to Tyre: “The period during which it 
sunk to its lowest ebb was from the close of the seventeenth 
to the beginning of the present century; and the compara- 
tive desolation which it then exhibited no doubt presented 
some of the imagery on which so much stress has been laid, 
in order to convey the impression of its being a desolate rock, 
only used for the drying of fishermen’s nets. But as this was 
not the case before that period, and is certainly not the case 
now, it is idle to seek for the fulfillment of the ancient predic- 
tion within those limits ; and the ruin of the Empire of Tyre, 
combined with the revival and continuance of the town of 
Tyre, is thus a striking instance of the moral and poetical, as 
distinct from the literal and prosaic, accomplishments of the 
prophetical Scriptures.” Before we reached’ the town, we 
passed some picturesque ruins, of aqueducts and houses, 
overgrown with graves, and bright with flowers, and a great 
spring filling the region round about with refreshing streams. 

In ancient times, Tyre, like Venice, was situated on an 
island ; but Alexander built a moat from the mainland to the 
island, and so succeeded in reducing the city. This moat, 
being gradually enlarged and strengthened by the sand of the 
sea, and by deposits from the city, has at length destroyed all 
the insular appearance, and turned Tyre into a promontory. 
From some of the ancient histories, it would appear that the 
city once included nineteen Roman miles within its walls, 
which reached, on the mainland side, a height of one hundred 
and fifty feet: but its treasures were beyond calculation ; and 
it was suggestive of strange reveries to hear the sea beating 
against the few pillars and columns, all that it has spared of 
the old-time glory. 

From Tyre we journeyed inland again, through a heavy 
storm all day, until we came to the town of Nebataiah. Our 
tents were thoroughly soaked by the rain; so we rode up to the 
most comfortable-looking house in the town, for a trifling sum 
engaged it for the night, and, in a few minutes, the occu- 
pants, with all their furniture, departed, and left us in posses- 
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sion. The kouse was one large, high room, with one part 
separated by a wall, forming a retreat for the women. The 
ceiling was formed by two large beams, over which some 
smaller sticks are laid, and on these the straw and twigs 
which underlie the mortar of the roof. On the walls were 
some rude figures rudely painted; and on one side some 
shelves, and on another several pistols and guns. According 
to their custom, several men came and sat by the door, or on 
the floor within, watching all our movements ; a number of 
women, with the great stone or earthern water-jars on their 
heads, waited around the door to sell water to our dragoman ; 
and children without number filled up all the windows, 
watched us until we went to sleep, and in the early morning 
were there again. 

Another day’s journey brought us to Hashbeiza, where, a 
few years ago, was a great massacre of the Christians by the 
Druses; but of more immediate interest to us, because we 
saw there, hiding among the houses, and rocks of the hills, a 
lunatic just as in Scripture story: but no asylum was there, 
with its kindly shelter; no Jesus, with his marvelously 
soothing power. 

Still another day’s journey brings us to Rasheiya, a flourish- 
ing town on the side of a hill, terraced to the top. Our tent 
was pitched on a gently sloping grass-plat. In front, the hills 
of Lebanon reached here and there to the snow-line; but 
back of us Mount Hermon lifted far above its white and 
glorious crown. The air was chilly, and a great fire glowed 
before the tent. The evening tattoo came to us from a camp 
of Arab soldiers ; and again and again we went out to look 
at the full moon as its rays fell coldly upon the glittering 
summit of Hermon. 

The next morning the snowy Hermon was touched by a 
golden sun. The road was rugged, over loose stones, with 
smaller hills now and then hiding the kingly Hermon. Occa- 
sionally we came to a little snow, occasionally to the ruins of 
some temple. As we journeyed, the road grew rougher and 
more desolate, as if to make the contrast greater of the 
luxuriant valley concealed by the near hills. About the 
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middle of the afternoon, we saw a vast plain far beneath us ; 
and, in the midst of the green trees, a long, light, narrow row, 
as of houses, extending to our left, and broken off by a 
shoulder of the mountain. As we turned this, the minarets 
and domes, one by one, broke upon our sight; and, at last, 
Damascus, embosomed in its fragrant groves of walnut and 
apricot, and refreshed by the sparkling rills flowing in every 
direction from the clear waters of Abana and Pharpar, was in 
full view: and at once we began to descend into the plain; 
and, as we rode over it, our hearts throbbed, as we thought of 
the written and unwritten history; of the armies and pil- 
grims and caravans which have filled it, thronging to and 
from the oldest city in the world. Compared with Damascus, 
the glory of Jerusalem fades away. The panorama is as com- 
plete as the human eye could ask, — the bare, gray cliffs of the 
ridges we were descending ; the vast expanse of the green 
plain ; the circle of mountains all around to the north, with 
here and there a commanding peak almost lost in the deep, 
soft, blue sky; Hermon, with its dazzling whiteness, to the 
south, and the sun here and there striking on a graceful min- 
aret or dome. It is not strange that the legend has it, when 
Mohammed the prophet stood on the bare and desert hill- 
top, looking down upon the plain and city of Damascus, he 
turned away without entering, saying, “ Man can have but 
one paradise, and my paradise is fixed above.” 





THE doctrine of the Incarnation, as we find it in the gospel, seems 
a vital reality, not a speculative theory. It awakens a joy.in our 
hearts. It is not a riddle to puzzle our understanding: it makes 
things clear within and before us. We are men, and the Incarna- 
tion of Christ makes us feel that we are connected with God, that 
we have a father. We are men indeed ; but who can stand in a 
lonely manhood? We are men, and therefore a brotherhood ; but 
who is satisfied with only a human fellowship? Out of our deep 
humanity springs a want of sympathy and help which man cannot 
give. 
DEXTER CLAPP. 
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CHRIST AN OBJECT OF FAITH, NOT 
OF SIGHT. 


BY REV. RUFUS ELLIS. 


In the account which St. John gives us of the manifestation 
of our Saviour in answer to the doubtfulness of Thomas, it is 
noticeable that the questioning disciple did not avail himself 
of the evidence upon which he had insisted. “I must touch 
him,” he said ; but when the Master came, saying, “ Reach 
hither thy hand,” he did not touch him. Even for him, the 
testimony of one sense must be sufficient, that he might not 
forfeit altogether the blessedness of believing, and that to 
him also the Master might be in some degree an object of 
faith. 

It is of the utmost practical moment for us to understand, 
especially in view of the skepticism of our times, that God 
does not propose, in sending his Son into our world, to make 
religion an object of sight. In this respect, Christianity does 
not differ from what we call the religion of nature. We 
believe in God: we can only believe in Christ. The Lord in- 
vites our faith by the way of his coming, and stimulates and 
rewards our faith by glorious and gracious revelati ns of the 
divine power and goodness, such as prophets and kings had 
vainly longed for, —he asks us to believe more than was ever 
believed before: but he does not seek to change our faith into 
sight. Light is indeed come into the world; and, in compari- 
son with the years before Christ, the times we live in are as 
day compared with night, and yet it is not a brightness from 
which we cannot hide ourselves, — it supposes, on our part, a 
seeing eye, and that the eye of faith. It is indeed the advan- 
tage of revelation, that it unveils what before was hidden ; but 
the unveiling is none the less to the eye of faith, When 
Bishop Butler argues, in his “ Analogy,” that, if the religion 
of nature and Christianity proceed from the same author, we 
may reasonably look for difficulties in the one as in the other, 
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what does he more than remind us that the religion of Jesus, 
like the religion of nature, is a faith? When the life was man- 
ifested ; when the word passed into human history so mightily 
that the world has never been the same world since, and never 
will be again; when, as an apostle writes, “God was mani- 
fested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory,—it might 
have been thought, now faith is to be changed into sight, per- 
suasion into demonstration. But it was not so. It was not so 
even whilst Christ was on earth. It has not been so since his 
going from us into the heavens. He wrought miracles indeed ; 
but most abundantly where he found, not the least faith, but 
the most faith, and it was not impossible either to deny the 
reality or to obscure the divine significance of those mighty 
signs. Some said, indeed, “ Never man spake like this man ;” 
others said, “ Nay, but he deceiveth the people ;” there were 
those to whom his words did not come with power to con- 
vince and satisfy. It would be a great mistake to imagine 
that somehow the Saviour was thrust upon the world in such 
wise that none could fail to recognize him, as if he had walked 
through the streets, like the saints in the old pictures, with 
an aureola, a halo, about his head. “Had they known him,” 
writes Paul, “they would not’ have crucified the Lord of 
glory.” He was veiled from the outward eye. He was an 
object of faith ; glorious indeed to those who could behold him, 
but to those alone. When it was all over, and the last stu- 
pendous wonder had been wrought, to the rulers and to the 
great mass of the Hebrew people he was still only Jesus who 
was dead, and whom a few deluded followers affirmed to be 
alive. 

I find too, in the character and history of the Christian 
records, abundant ground for saying that it has not pleased 
God, in giving us the Word to increase and establish our faith, 
to give us also words whose plain meanings put an end for- 
ever to all actual and possible question as to the facts and the 
truths of our religion, and make it as impossible not to be a 
believer in Christianity as in the Copernican astronomy or the 
laws of Kepler. Whilst I vehemently protest against the 
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groundless, and, as I think, mischievous, assumptions of those 
who declare that the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament writings are forever discredited ; whilst I maintain 
that the ancient testimonies to those Scriptures remain firmer 
than ever, after all assaults ; whilst I am more and more per- 
suaded that the unbiased reader of gospels and epistles will 
find in those first fruits of the spirit a worth immeasurably be 
yond any sheaves behind, — I must still see and say that Provi- 
dence has not given us a record of Christianity which has made, 
or ever can make, our religion an object of sight. When a 
negative criticism has done its utmost, it has shown precisely 
so much and no more, and this criticism owes all its disturb- 
ing power to the ungrounded imagination, that religion, in 
becoming Christianity, ceases to be a matter of faith, and is 
nothing if it is not absolutely demonstrable. It has been a 
favorite position of modern Christian apologists, that the mir- 
acles of Jesus made his faith visible to those who witnessed 
them, and that what the miracles did for his contemporaries 
the record o} the miracles is to do for all time. According to 
this view of the subject, the skeptic can only be compared to 
one who, willfully burying his face in his mantle, insists that 
the sun does not shine. But this account of the case is so far 
from being correct, that there always have been honest states 
of mind in which the miracles, so far from supplanting faith, 
have only made it more than ever necessary, and have them- 
_ selves become objects of faith. And what is true of the Chris- 
tian record is also true of the Christian Church. You cannot 
see it to be divine. Indeed, in certain aspects, it seems to be 
anything but divine, — its records, painful to read when they 
are not obscure to decipher ; its controversies, angry conflicts 
of human opinion, often upon very trivial topics ; its best 
things, those pure and sweet humanities, in which Egypt and 
Assyria may claim each a third as well as holy Israel. “A 
light,” Christ said his Church should be, “a city set on a hill ;” 
but he could not have meant what men call the Church. 

And now let me make haste to add, that, if these things 
are an offense to any, they are stumbling in that path which 
alone can lead us to blessedness. They are asking, like 
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Thomas, to put the finger in the print of the nails ; and if ever, 
like Thomas, they get near enough to the Master to be able 
to do this, they will see in an instant, and as with a flash of 
spiritual discernment, how irrelevant was the test which they 
proposed, and how foolish it would be to insist upon it. Sight 
may prepare the way for faith; but the less of this prepara- 
tion the better. Would you make a man’s religion depend 
upon his having good eyesight, or upon his being able to 
draw acorrect conclusion from the premises of an argument? 
is heaven something to win him by its visible splendors, or 
hell something to appall him by its visible horrors? A man 
may believe, as the Saviour implies, only because he sees ; but 
believing is not always a profitable state. “The devils also,” 
says James, “believe and tremble.” I am told that there are 
millions of persons, in our day, who believe in those modern 
ghosts that pervade our very household furniture. Does their 
belief greatly edify themselves or others? I suppose that to 
multitudes the visible Christianity of the middle ages is still a 
reality: does such faith come of any singular good, or lead to 
any singular good? Were the men and women of the former 
days, who were always, as they supposed, seeing the Devil, any 
less devoted to his service than those in our day who have no 
such visions? The proverb runs, that “to see is to believe ;” 
which is precisely what is not true: seeing may help us to 
believing, as it helped Thomas, and as John’s record of that 
scene has helped other Thomases ; but the believing was an 
altogether different act from the seeing. In the act of faith, 
our moral and spiritual natures reach up to the moral and 
spiritual revelations of God, and find them to be real beyond 
all other beauties, and awful beyond all other majesties. 
When the spirit in you hears God saying, “ Thou must 
speak the truth, thou must be just, thou must be merciful,” 
and accepts the word as divine, and is ready to die rather 
than go counter to it, —that is faith, and it is a blessed thing 
to be able to hear these voices, though no thunders accom- 
pany them ; and of this blessedness it does not please God 
to defraud us. So, in the life of Jesus, God offers to the 
world a transcendent object of faith, He gives us miracles 
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and gospels and epistles and testimonies of thoughtful, stu- 
dious men, that we may be brought near to this wonderful 
one; but when we are near, then we must call upon our souls, 
and all that is within us, that with the spirit’s vision we may 
behold, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord. We can see him 
in such wise that we shall be like him. That splendor, once 
risen upon the world, can never be withdrawn. The brightest 
hours of Gentile antiquity are but night in comparison with 
the commonest day of the Lord: but we get the vision, — not 
because a glorified form flits at intervals across our landscape, 
or lights up for a moment our dusky streets; not because we 
have convicted of absolute absurdity and unmitigated willful- 
ness the deniers and the scorners ; but because from the places 
of care and temptation, and the seductions of worldliness, we 
have lifted our whole being towards the Christ, and longed for 
his salvation, his deliverance from sin and doubt and fear. 
Be sure the God who loves.us, and would have us wise and 
pure and faithful souls, will not take us off from that true 
seeking, which is carried forward in heart and life: our only 
way into holy mysteries is through blessed charities. We 
must be divine enough to be able to recognize the divine 
when it is brought to us: until then, we must get on without 
God the best we can, and God knows that is poorly enough. 
And so about the Church. They come to me with its pedi- 
gree, its apostolic successions, its notes of purity and author- 
ity: but the spirit will not have me find the Church in such 
wise ; and, if these signs point any way distinctly, they point 
towards the old Romish communion. No: we shall easily 
find much to prepare us to believe, much to convince our 
minds that a spiritual wonder of some kind is being wrought 
in our world, a work which does not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God; but no Church, beautiful, 
without spot, the very incarnation of the divine love on earth, 
shall stand forth to witness for that dear vanished Christ, 
and to finish his ministry, until, being ourselves full of that 
faith which worketh by love, and admitted thereby to the 
Master’s secret, we shall understand that the Christian man 
is the world’s high-priest, and those, a great multitude, who 
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are led by the Master’s spirit, the Master’s successors, and 
the Church, which before we could discern nowhere, we shall 
now discern everywhere, for as in water face answereth to 
face, so doth the heart of believing man to the heart of be- 
lieving man. 

Long for the truth and holiness and love and peace which 
Christ was and is, and you shall be led into them. Long for 
them, I say, as only awakened spirits can and do; be as ill at 
ease without them as men are who are poor and desolate, 
strangers in a strange land; once get beyond that childish- 
ness, whose life consisteth in the abundance of possessions, or 
whose consummation of all wretchedness is to be unknown 
of men,—and you shall find, at your very door, what prophets 
and kings desired to see, and were not able. Strive to be of a 
faithful mind; and if, as may happen to the most sincere 
persons in our transition age, your Christian way should 
suddenly become a way of doubtfulness, and the clouds of 
glory in which your Master passed to his heavenly home 
should fade into the light of common day, and the mighty 
Saviour become like a poor child of earth in his living and 
dying, he will draw near to you as to Thomas, not so much to 
commend and satisfy, as to chide your distrusts, and the light 
of the glorious knowledge of God, in the face of Christ, shall 
so illumine your souls, that you, who were just now asking for 
signs and wonders, shall bow your heads in reverent and glad 
acknowledgment of your blessed Lord. 


OFTEN, very often, human sympathies are powerless to help. 
Where shall we turn ¢hen, if not to “the word made flesh”? Job’s 
experience is ours also. The Father’s is the kindest presence in all 
the universe ; and we feel, with Job, that he, and he alone, can know 
our need, and judge us fairly, and vindicate the integrity of our 
hearts. DEXTER CLAPP. 


A GREAT man neglects little things, not on account of his great- 
ness, but of his littleness. Nothing is too little for the regard of 
Omniscience. 
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MODERN NEW-ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 


SYNOPSIS OF DISCOURSE BY REV. GEORGE N. BOARD- 
MAN, D.D., PASTOR OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A FRIEND sends us the sketch of a discourse preached not long 
since in New Haven, as an illustration of the change which is pass- 
ing over New-England theology. We print it in our Magazine be- 
cause we think that it will greatly interest our readers, who will 
perhaps be glad to learn what follows from the same pamphlet 
about the old New-England pulpit, we mean “ the pulpit of wood.” 

E. 

“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven.” — MATT. xvi. 17. 

Christ, near the close of his earthly life, founded his church. 
He secluded himself from the world for a brief period, taking 
his disciples with him “into the coasts of Cesarea Philippi,” 
that he might there question them as to their faith, and or- 
ganize them into a body which should constitute his earthly 
kingdom. He put to them this question, “Whom say ye 
that lam?” Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” The reply was one which gave the Mas- 
ter great satisfaction, and he declared that now he had found 
a rock on which he could build his church. Hitherto he had 
been tearing down: now he had reached a foundation from 
which he could build up. 

The rock on which the church is established is therefore 
knowledge revealed to the disciples, not through flesh and 
blood, but by the Father who is in heaven. Peter came in 
possession of the truth which he here confessed, not by re- 
ceiving it from the lips of Christ, nor through any advantages 
which he enjoyed above any who are acquainted with the life 
of Jesus, but by an illumination from heaven which accom- 
panied his meditation cf the Scriptures and of the life of his 
Master. The doctrine suggested by the text is, Revelation ts 
a continuous process in the development and history of the 
church, 
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Revelation is not that alone which is imparted to the ser- 
vant of God, that he may utter it as authoritative instruction 
to the world, but includes that which is disclosed to the indi- 
vidual for his personal guidance and assistance. The com- 
munion with heaven, which is accorded to the followers of 
Christ, may therefore constantly enlarge our knowledge of 
God, and continually illustrate and explain the revelation 
which we already possess in the Scriptures. 

I. The New Testament is made up largely of the revela- 
tions made to the disciples, and of their views derived from 
reflecting upon the Old-Testament Scriptures as illustrated by 
the life of Christ. Those who were commissioned to write 
the New Testament in many cases simply put upon record 
what had previously been revealed, and the church was 
already in possession of almost all that the New Testament 
contains before it was given to the world as the written word. 

II. The church has not failed to receive disclosures from 
Him, “in whom are hid all the measures of wisdom and of 
knowledge,” since the sacred canon was completed. Our 
Orthodoxy clings as closely to the Athanasian doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity as to that of his sinless life. It holds as 
firmly to the belief that he did not pay Satan a ransom for 
the souls rescued from his dominion, as to the belief that he 
did magnify the law, and make it honorable ; yet one of those 
doctrines did not find its full statement till nearly three cen- 
turies after the ascension, and the other till more than ten. 
Those and similar doctrines are founded indeed upon the Bible, 
but could hardly have received a distinct enunciation till the 
development of the church and the necessities of the times 
called for it. 

III. The repeated attempts, at the present day, to write 
anew the life of Christ, are evidence of a conviction on the 


_part of rationalizing theologians that the church is in posses- 


sion of enlarged views of the divine man, that Christian ex- 
perience has accumulated facts and truths which have not 
been wrought into theological systems. 

IV. The personality of the Holy Spirit did not find a place 
in the creed of the church for several centuries after its for- 
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mation. The Scriptures doubtless contain the basis of this 
doctrine, but the truth was not discovered from the proof- 
texts. The doctrine is built upon the Bible, but was not de- 
veloped out of it. The Holy Spirit himself enforced the dog- 
ma upon the church by his own work in the church. . Just as 
Christ came among men, and was seen and handled, and by 
his life gave the interpretation to the prophecies concerning 
himself, and just as he won first his place in the minds of his 
followers, before the gospel narratives were written, so has 
the Holy Spirit by his power and manifestations been the in- 
terpreter of the Old and New Testament teachings concern- 
ing himself. 

The development of doctrine under his influence has not 
led to a later testament ; but it has given us certain passages 
of the New Testament as much expanded and illuminated as 
the second Psalm and the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah are ex- 
panded and illuminated by the life of Christ. 

The work which the Holy Spirit is constantly performing 
in the conversion of sinners, and in the sanctification of the 
people of God, is daily accompanied by illuminations from 
heaven, if it does not consist of illuminations from heaven. 

V. The creeds of different ages, though the same, are so 
modified by the tendencies of the times as to seem different, 
and so adapted to the times as to seem differently appointed. 
The Crusades, the Reformation, missions to the heathen, have 
so affected the expression of the faith of the Church, and have 
called into prominence doctrines so fitted to the peculiar ends 
in view, as to show that the Holy Spirit is constantly guiding 
the people of God in the selection of the doctrines which are 
to be the guides of life. 

The Church thus appears as the proper depository of the 
Scriptures, of the doctrines of religion, and of the life of Christ. 
The preservation of Christian truth is not synonymous with 
the preservation of and correct interpretation of the Bible. 
The truth of God is the power of God. The truth is the 
divine recognized as mingling itself with the human. 

All divine doctrine is concentrated in the cross. The Bible 
itself is feeble and dumb before Calvary. The Scriptures are 
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a guide, are a light: but the truth is in the heart ; it comes 
with Jesus Christ. It comes to us when the Spirit takes the 
things of Christ, and shows them unto us. It belongs then 
to the Church to conserve revelation, to interpret previous 
revelations, to expand the teachings already given us, and to 
transform the dead truth of the letter into the living truth of 
the heart. And as we see repeated attempts in our own day 
to write the Jife of our Lord, while we may congratulate our- 
selves that the Church furnishes the materials for such works, 
we must also hold that it has little use for them. Every 
Christian must make out for himself the life of Christ. He 
is not the same to any one of us; but he affords the supply of 
each man’s defects, and becomes our Saviour by making us 
complete in him. It is thus that his life is to be written, — 
in living characters. Christ did not come to be studied, but 
‘to be believed in ; he did not come to be criticised, but to be 
received ; came not that his biography might enter into liter- 
ature, but that his undying power might enter into human 
experience. He lived and died that his life might be lived 
over again and again ; that the experience of the Church might 
be that of Paul, when he said, “ The life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God.” 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ACCOUNT OF THE EDIFICES 
AND PULPITS USED BY THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
NEW HAVEN. 


BY REV. DR. BACON. 


Ir will not be impertinent to the occasion if I say a few 
words showing what changes there have been in the house of 
worship, and especially in the plan and construction of the 
pulpit, since our fathers and predecessors began, two hundred 
and thirty years ago, to worship in this spot. 

At first, in the architecture of a New-England meeting- 
house, there were no pews for families ; but the men were 
seated on one side of the house, and the women on the other, 
while all the officers of the church had their official seats 
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facing the congregation. Such were the arrangements in the 
humble edifice first occupied by this church. For “the 
elders” (inasmuch as it was then assumed that there would 
be in any church, not one only, but ordinarily three, — a pas- 
tor, a teacher, and a ruler, or ruling elder), there was a lofty 
seat, like a pew, overlooking the whole assembly; and at- 
tached to it was a pulpit in which the officiating minister was 
to stand while leading in worship, or dispensing the word. In 
front of the elder’s seat, but not so high, the deacons had 
their official seat ; and between them and the congregation 
was the table which they served. Thus, what we have learned 

to call a pulpit in our Congregational churches came to be a 
very different thing from what bore and still bears that name 
in the ecclesiastical edifices of England and of Europe. In- 
stead of being like a piece of furniture, — marble, perhaps, — 
a round box just large enough for a speaker to stand in, and- 
high enough for him to look down from it on his hearers, the 
New-England (or characteristically American) pulpit became 

a substantial part of the building itself; the elder’s pew hav- 
ing a little semicircular projection in the centre as a stand 

for the officiating minister, and the name gradually transferred 

from that little projection to the whole structure. Such 

seems to have been the pulpit in the first house of worship 

built for this church. 
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THERE is no death! The stars go down, 
To rise upon some fairer shore ; 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 
Or rainbow-tinted flowers ; 
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The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear ; 
‘The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away : 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 





There is no death! An angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread : 

He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them “dead.” 


He leaves our heart all desolate ; 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers : 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Make glad this scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now in everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life. 


Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again: 
With joy we welcome them, — the same, 
Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life, —there is no dead. 





JupGE every word and deed which is according to nature to be 
fit for thee, and be not diverted by the blame which follows ; but if 
a thing is good to be done or said, do not consider it unworthy of 


thee. — Marcus AURELIUS. 
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THE OvuTBURST OF SPIRITUALISM. 


Tuis is a great subject, which can be noticed in this place, 
only just as it illustrates the line of thought in these essays. 

The phenomena of Spiritualism, even the simpler, are very 
curious in themselves, but they are important mainly for the 
method which is in them, and for the philosophy which they 
involve. Witchcraft was no good in its day, certainly ; “ but,” 
said John Wesley, “to give up witchcraft is to give up the 
Bible.” And similarly, to gainsay the possibility of Spirit- 
ualism is to repudiate the spiritual philosophy of the Scrip- 
tures. The writer hereof has what is for him an opinion 
about Spiritualism, but it would need the space of a volume, 
in which to justify as well as unfold it. And therefore any 
mention of it here should be taken, just as it is made, merely 
by way of allusion, and for the special points indicated. 

How vast and various is the universe, even to human 
apprehension! The infinity surrounding them, men are ready 
enough to remember for glory, but not for humility. And so, 
under the lamp-light of history, merely, some great philoso- 
phers show very strangely, as critical occupants of the uni- 
verse. So, often, on one subject or another, have even great 
men shown themselves to be as blind, as ants in a hillock. 
What would ants be the wiser, if along side of their hill, 
there were a highway of commerce reaching to the ends of 
the world, or an observatory, by which, as to view, the heavens 
are brought down? It is true that emmets are born with the 
knowledge which they need, and that human beings are born 
to the knowledge, into which they are to grow. Yet still 
many men are as blind as ants to “the balancings of the 
clouds ;” and many immortal souls have their faculties for 
understanding and belief, fast closed against evidences of the 
spiritual universe about them. And as to the things of the 
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spirit, and the philosophy of the spiritual world, and the 
ongoings of the spiritual universe, there are still those even, 
who can “see and not perceive,’ and who are altogether 
amenable to the remonstrance, “ Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not ?” 

Is it indeed true philosophy, which thinks that every fresh 
suggestion from the universe must be just what might have 
been looked for? And as to signs and effects from the spirit- 
ual world, is mere probability any kind of a rule by which for 
souls to judge, who themselves are but of yesterday’s creation ? 
Yet there are people who are confident as to the possibilities 
of the universe, merely through their own feel of it. But even 
though his five senses be sharpened to the utmost, and be 
helped by every kind of instrument and contrivance, yet what 
is any man for a judge as to the likelihoods of a universe ; 
which appeals not to five senses only, but perhaps to five 
hundred faculties! And the claim of Christianity is that the 
soul has senses or sensibilities for channels and quarters, out- 
side of the range of what technically is called science. 

In the “ Recognitions of Clement,” that oldest of Christian 
novels, says Simon Magus, “ While all sensations possible, 
belong to one of the five senses, that Power, which is superior 
to all things, cannot add any new one.” But to this it is 
replied by Peter, “That is false: for there is a sixth sense, 
that of prescience ; for the other five senses are capable only 
of knowledge, but the sixth of foreknowledge ; which sense 
the prophets had.” As being a spirit imprisoned in a body, 
a man has extra-mural relations, and as a living soul he 
has super-sensual susceptibilities. And so it might seem to 
be, in itself, anything but incredible, if, now and then, some 
soul should have something to report as to some foregleam 
of immortality ; or as to some glimpse faintly caught of the 
scenery or the company, to which it is itself predestined ; or 
as to occurrences as fitful as the aurora of the north, and as 
wayward as the lightning, and which, for earthly effect, start 
perhaps from the meeting-point, between spirit and matter ; 
and which point, it may be, is more mysterious than even 


spirit itself is. 
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To what can the outbreak of what is called “ Spiritualism ” 
be likened for effect? On the world at large, it has been as 
though a ghost had appeared at a sitting of the Royal 
Society, in London. But a thing may seem to be out of place, 
because, really the observer himself is out of his own proper 
place. And many Christians have been startled, provoked 
and confounded: by “ Spiritualism,” because of the extent to 
which they themselves were out of place, intellectually and 
religiously. Not improbably, if Christians had been such 
believers as they ought to have been, the thing which techni- 
cally is called Spiritualism, might never have been manifested 
amongst them. Near Jérusalem, once, if the multitude of the 
disciples had not praised God, the stones might immediately 
have cried out. The testimony of the stones would not, per- 
haps, have been very edifying, except by being very startling. 
Even though the various conditions necessary to the phe- 
nomena of Spiritualism are not well known, yet it is conceiv- 
able and it is highly probable that, if the atmosphere of the 
Christian Church had been what it ought to have been, 
instead of there being mediums and their attendant marvels 
in the world, there would to-day have been in the Church the 
manifestation of the spirit, and one good man would have 
been full of the Holy Ghost, and another man, perhaps, would 
have seen visions, and still another would have abounded in 
hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost; while for the 
public benefit, one man would have shown the gift of healing, 
and another have been endowed with the word of wisdom, as 
a gift. 

As it is, however, some of the more material of the Spirit- 
ualistic phenomena, such as noises, are as though the stones 
cried out, to assure men that really they are not as much at 
home in the universe as they fancied, — that there may be 
qualities, and ways, and a soul in the universe, such as they 
have never thought of, — and that themselves instead of being 
altogether self-sufficient, actually that they are but like bub- 
bles made of the will of God and spared of his mercy. 

There is a philosophy, and that, too, of fervent Christians, 
which would have taken up at its very commencement, this 
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portentous subject of Spiritualism, as a very little thing, — 
the philosophy of Henry More and Ralph Cudworth, and a 
long ascending line of scholars, reaching up to the fathers, 
and in amongst the foundations of the Church. From this 
philosophy, which implied the co-existence of two worlds for 
man, one for the body and another for the spirit, thinkers 
have been greatly estranged, during the last century, because 
of the inordinate and disproportionate attention which has 
been drawn to the material world, by the novelty and multi- 
tude of its disclosures, scientifically. But the more that the 
range of the five senses is explored, and the more definitely 
it is ascertained what the properties are of which matter is 
susceptible, the more certain it becomes that in the universe 
there is a causative power, transcending what the sun and 
moon have ever felt, and of which man is an object. 

Spiritualism ought to de nothing novel or strange to a 
theologian, and would not be but for the anomalous state of 
theology itself. Men have been so intent, so long, on split- 
ting hairs metaphysically, for theological use, that almost the 
breadth itself of theology has been forgotten. By the modes 
which are called Spiritualistic, people are to-day communi- 
cating with spirits from a plane which is common to them, 
with the Chinese, the Esquimaux, and the aborigines of 
Australia, and probably with the prophets of ancient Greece, 
and the priests of ancient Rome, and with the last philosophic 
survivors of Hellenism. And if any Christians think, that 
thereby there is over them the supremacy of heavenly illu- 
mination, by that much at least, they may believe themselves, 
as before heaven, to be standing apart from where the early 
Christians stood. 

All the preceding remarks will hold true by those laws of 
evidence, by which still higher things than Spiritualism, will 
be judged, a hundred years hence. For what is under our 
eyes, proverbially, is the last thing to be noticed. But when, 
with the recession of time, it has got to be viewed on the 
plane of history, along with other distant even though more 
important objects, then it becomes what cannot so easily be 
overlooked, And it will certainly be well for some persons, 
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if by fairness or spiritual receptiveness, they should be enabled 
to anticipate the use of that information, which is certain to 
pass on to the next generation, if possibly in no other way, then 
certainly as an unopened letter, wonderful in itself, but more 
wonderful still, perhaps, as having never been minded, when 
it was written. 

Rightly considered, though more fully than is possible here, 
the manner in which the announcement of the phenomena 
commonly called Spiritualistic, was received, is almost as in- 
structive as the manifestations themselves. For it is only by 
an invincible inward anti-supernaturalism, which has grown 
with them from childhood, that commonly men of ordi- 
nary sense, have been able to withstand the multitudinous 
testimony, which exists as to some of the simpler phe- 
nonena which are called Spiritualistic. Nor is it out of his 
own strength, nor yet out of his own weakness, that a man is 
able to contradict, as he sometimes does, but it is from the 
spirit of his age, from the breath which he draws of public 
opinion, and from his being one of a banded host. And this 
remark is made quite independently of what the thing called 
Spiritualism, may be in itself, whether sense or nonsense, and 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. “Spiritualism is the work 
of evil spirits,” says one, who had never in his life before had 
a word to say about devil, or evil spirits, and into whose theo- 
logical mind never a thought of one could have entered, but 
as a ready way of answering what he was not prepared to 
argue. Says another, “It is either the devil, or else it is 
imposture, or else it is all a misunderstanding by the people 
concerned.” This might be the judgment of some personage 
standing aback and above the origin of all philosophy and all 
action on this earth, but for the comments which are adjoined, 
and which show that the utterance was simply a superficial 
view of possible chances on the subject, and made by a man 
who knew that he did really know nothing at all about it. So 
again there was once a warning against Spiritualism given 
from the text, “ And when they shall say unto you, seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep 
and that mutter: should not a people seek unto their God ?” 
5 
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The warning was well meant, and much of it was good. But 
in the ear of reason, it was all spoiled, when there was added 
to it, from conscientiousness, that really there never had been 
any “familiar spirits,’ and that their mention in the Scrip- 
tures, was only by way of accommodation to the prejudices of 
ignorant times. And so it was, that a theologian thought he 
was denouncing from the Scriptures, what all the while, was 
actually corroborating the Scriptures against him. 

Often overwhelmed by evidence, and unable to deny the 
reality of the phenomena of Spiritualism, people say, “ Well, . 
what of it! what does it all show?” To which the answer is 
simple enough, though it cannot always be made for fear of 
discourtesy, that, “ The Spiritualistic phenomena are fairly and 
properly for intelligent persons, and fully as much so as alge- 
bra, or trigonometry, or logarithms.” Says one, “I have no 
doubt that in the presence of some persons, called mediums, 
tables dance and are rapped upon, and in fact, I know it: and 
I have no doubt that persons have been raised into the air, 
without any human agency, because of what I have been told. 
And I will acknowledge that the secret thoughts of my mind 
have been recognized and published, in a way which I could 
not have believed, and could hardly have wished. And it is 
all very funny: but what of it?” And this is sometimes said 
as confidently, as though the intellectual system of the uni- 
verse would echo the words and say, “ What of it?” 

And what of the theology which talks in that way, what of 
that ? What else can it be than a mere semblance of some- 
thing, the mere ghost of a faith, a shell empty alike of learn- 
ing, sense and earnestness? The phenomena of Spiritualism 
acknowledged to be real, and yet scorned as being unimpor- 
tant, unsuggestive, meaningless, and unworthy of theological 
notice! What flippancy! What mere blind leadership of the 
blind, such theology must be! What a fantastic trick before 
high heaven! “Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art 
lead.” 

As to the significance of those phenomena, it is enough to 
say, that by them, Bishop Douglass, with his great name in 
heology, would have been amazed, as though by a latter-day 
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revelation ; and that Hugh Farmer, formerly the great author- 
ity as to miracles, would have found himself thereby flatly 
contradicted on important points, though not much to his 
grief, because of the good, honest man he was. 

St. Bonaventura while writing the life of St. Francis of 
Assissi, and entranced in thought, was, according to history, 
seen to rise in the air. And Thomas Aquinas, who happened 
accidentally to be a witness of the marvel, said, “ Let us leave 
a saint to write for a saint.” This anecdote has been much 
ridiculed, and yet it has a wide kindred in history. Thus it 
is said that Ignatius Loyola was seen in prayer, to be raised 
more than a foot from the ground, saying “O my God! O 
my Lord! Oh that men knew thee!” But for persons, who 
would wish to belong to the communion of saints, whether 
with or without a pope, it would seem to be important and 
interesting, if anything might enable them to believe, instead 
of harshly denying, what implicates such names as Bonaven- 
tura and Thomas Aquinas. 

According to Farmer, in his “ Essay on Miracles,” a human 
body raised into the air, without any human agency whatever 
would be a real and evident miracle, because contrary to the 
known course of nature. A man may affirm a thing to be 
true, and say, “What of it?” But if he affirms that to be 
true, which Hugh. Farmer could not imagine as possible 
except by the direct intervention of God, the man may be 
certain that he has done a great thing, whether he knows it 
or not, or whether he knows or does not know how to make 
use of his own knowledge. The levitation of the body is 
affirmed in history, in regard to persons canonized as saints, 
and also as to people accused of witchcraft, and it has been 
again and again published as to Pope Pius the Seventh. 
At present, for almost all Protestant eyes, even when ac- 
knowledged as being probably true, it is an incongruous fact, 
but surely it ought not therefore to be despised as useless ; 
but rather it should be reverentially remembered, as likely 
some day to flash light on the mystery of the connection 
between the soul and the body. And indeed it is really 
anything but ridiculous to think of, by a person of reading 
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and of good common sense and earnestness ; and if it does 
not immediately teach anything, it may yet draw one up into 
the mount of contemplation, whence things have a different 
look to what they have in the common world below, and 
whence too the laws of nature seem but like the surface, and 
not the soul of things —a surface perhaps of a lake, on which 
for ripple, and figure, and glancing sheen, it is because “ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth.” And it may be added that also the remaining clause 
of the text is true, not only as to the conversion of a man 
morally, which properly it means, but also as to the change, 
which a man may, and often does experience as to his esti- 
mate of nature and science, under a vivid sense of what is 
omnipotent and omniscient — “So is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” 

“And what of it?” many good people have said, while 
acknowledging that in connection with what is called Spirit- 
ualism, their secret thought had been recognized and answered 
through many secret windings ; as though such a fact were 
nothing more than the capricious barking of a dog, as to sig- 
nificance. In a recent theological work, Dr. Walter Scott 
says about some printed account of a boy, who was supposed 
to be a demoniac, and to have been sensible of an adjuration, 
even when only addressed to him in the secrecy of the mind, 
“T would ask, are we warranted by either Scripture or reason, 
to believe that any evil spirit, even if it had been Satan him- 
self, can know the thoughts, the most secret workings and 
prayers of the heart, in the way in which this is supposed to 
have been done? I must think that we are not.” The theol- 
ogy of Dr. Scott, in the history of opinion, is what dates mainly 
from St. Augustine. And the writings of Augustine should 
have instructed him differently from that statement of his, and 
by the saint’s personal experience. 

The previous quotation is contained in a work, highly im- 
portant at least as to the auspices under which it was pub- 
lished, and the man who knows anything differently, and 
thinks nothing of it, stands opposed simply by information to 
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people, whose looks would astonish him, if they were assem- 
bled about him, in their multitude and respectability. And 
if such a man should further wish to try out of the present 
age, and in the last, the importance of what though real, he 
accounts as worthless, then let him listen to a remark of 
Jortin on Ecclesiastical History. “It seems to be beyond the 
abilities of any created being to know the thoughts of a 
man, particularly of a man who is agitated by no passion, and 
gives no indications of his mind by any outward sign.” Such 
a different thing it is, for a man to talk just out of himself, 
and for a momentary purpose, from being ready to hold his 
position in full view of history and men of earnest thought. 

It may be, that two persons might be found of the same 
school in philosophy, according at least to the words, in which 
one would claim fellow-belief with the other; and of these 
two, one would say that the phenomena of Spiritualism are 
impossible, while the other would say that they are as mean- 
ingless as the miracles of the Scriptures, which may or not 
be true. Hence it might seem as though the occurrence of 
an impossibility might be nothing wonderful. 

One man, with the first report of the simpler phenomena 
of Spiritualism, exclaims, “ That is the Devil.” And another, 
with the first certain communication of something, which 
could not be other than preternaturally given, exclaims, ‘‘ The 
heavens are open again.” And besides these, there are the 
large classes who say, some in one way, and some in another, 
but all of them conjointly what is tantamount to this —“ Ah, 
well, very likely, no doubt, but perhaps there is possibly, no 
knowing truly, so to say, anything about anything.” 

In such an atmosphere of thought, spiritually, as almost all 
people would seem to be living in, so thin, and hazy and unin- 
spiring, so dead and bewildering, it might seem, as though for 
a theologian, anything spiritual, even though it might really 
be devilish, ought to be useful, as enabling him perhaps to 
find his whereabouts, or as the French say, “to face the East ;” 
though certainly it could not aid him to do so, unless by na- 
ture or grace, he might happen to be ready for the guidance. 

It is sometimes pronounced, as though judicially, for a ver- 
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dict, “ By acclamation of the public, Spiritualism is a thing, 
which cannot be entertained for a moment.” But now how 
is this pretended verdict ever supposed to be made up? It 
is agreed upon by people, who do not agree among them- 
selves, even as to the facts concerned. One party says, “ By 
the laws of nature, what is called Spiritualism is impossible, 
and therefore it is not a subject to be entertained for a mo- 
ment.” Another party says, “ Spiritualism is true, horribly 
and fearfully : and therefore as a subject of thought cannot 
be entertained, for a moment.” And a third party says, “ The 
intuitions of the individual mind are for the individual. And 
therefore also for the public, as far as the public may be com- 
plicated with his individuality, the intuitions of the individual 
are supreme. And from outside, whatever would conflict with 
the supremacy of intuition, may be accounted extraneous, in- 
trusive, and like Spiritualism, a thing not to be entertained 
for a moment.” And a fourth party says, “The Bible is 
enough for us, and as we have not time for everything, Spirit- 
ualism cannot by us, be entertained for a moment.” Strange 
parties, these, to a common verdict. Parties who disagree 
about the facts concerned, and who yet are summed up to- 
gether for apparently a unanimous opinion. 

But whatever Spiritualism may be, it has had a singular, 
instructive effect, by the remarks which it has elicited from 
philosophers taken by surprise ; from “ children tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine;” from 
self-opinionated men, exasperated by the rebelliousness of facts 
against them ; and by theologians, who with denying the pos- 
sibility of Spiritualism, have suddenly found themselves flatly 
opposed to the Bible. For both theology and philosophy have 
been woefully at fault about Spiritualism ; which however they 
never would have been, only that first they had themselves 
become egregiously faulty, by having become too set in doc- 
trine, and by having thereby largely foregone the perception 
and the love of facts, as evolved by daily experience, or as re- 
corded in history. 

While he was a Jew, Neander was turned towards Chris- 
tianity, by the Pedagogue of Plutarch. This incident was a 
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sign of the times, really. For by an old Pagan was done 
unintentionally what all the Christian apologists of the day, 
might have attempted in vain. For by timidity and by the 
taint of anti-supernaturalism in many places, Christianity has 
been so weakened and attenuated, as that it cannot be spirit- 
ually or intellectually attractive for persons of intelligence. 
And indeed by a man of spiritual insight and critical faculty, 
there is more Christianity to be distilled out of Paganism it- 
self, than some theologians seem able to find in all the New 
Testament. 

Belief in a spiritual world, as the early Christians felt it, 
has become so much weakened by sickly intellectualisms of 
materialistic kinship, that really what the earliest disciples 
eschewed, might serve, to-day, as a first lesson in pneumatol- 
ogy, for many learned Christian divines. Many believers in 
Spiritualism, are as ignorant as other people, and some of 
them as ignorant perhaps as Abyssinian Christians. - But the 
Spiritualism of the most ignorant Spiritualist persuades him 
of his personal knowledge, that the demonology of the New 
Testament was true. 

As has been stated before, Spiritualism is not of any par- 
ticular church or creed, any more than a telescope is, or an 
electric telegraph, or a badly kept post-office, or a miscellane- 
ous library. But just as Paganism itself might help to make 
some Christian believers to be better believers than they are, 
so even Spiritualism might avail theologically for some dis- 
tinguished divines. And truly such is the spiritual ignorance 
of this highly scientific age, that “an unclean spirit,” fit only 
for exorcism in ancient times, would to-day, for importance, 
in almost any theological school, be like the opening of a rev- 
elation ; for a real, earnest belief in the demoniacs of the 
New Testament would necessitate the formation of a pneu- 
matology of the Scriptures, for want of which, to nearly all 
readers, the sentences of the Bible hold together often but 
like ropes of sand. 

And “a certain damsel possessed by the spirit of divina- 
tion” —if anything to-day might make her seem, by analogy 
or otherwise, to have been exactly what the words of the Bib- 
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lical writer say, then there would be many an honest doctor 
of divinity, on that knowledge, who would confess, that what 
little pneumatology he might have, was wrong, and also his 
philosophy of religion, and also really that inspiration was a 
truer thing than he had ever thought. But now the account 
of that girl with the spirit of Pytho, in the sixteenth chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, is to be believed in, according 
to Spiritualism, exactly as it is written, and not stupidly, but 
with a lively intelligent apprehension. Can it be that any- 
thing in the Scriptures should be the plainer for Spiritualism ? 
Certainly, and no great wonder either. How many various 
understandings there are of the New Testament — Catholic, 
Trinitarian, Arian, Unitarian, Calvinistic, Arminian, and five, 
ten, twenty others! There can only one of them be right 
absolutely, and probably there is not even one. Such various 
understandings of the same book, argue the obfuscated state 
of theology, and argue too the probability that theologians 
differ from one another so variously, for something else than 
the letter of the Scriptures, and indeed because of a some- 
thing, which more or less, they all lack, and which in full 
strength with them, would be “the unity of the Spirit,” and 
because largely of the general infectiousness of the anti- 
supernaturalism of the times. But as has been already re- 
marked, it is such a state of things at present, that even “the 
unclean spirits” mentioned in the New Testament, if made 
certain by analogy, or any other way, and even though of the 
same class as the “dumb and deaf spirit” would yet simply 
as being known of, be of great use to wanderers in the field 
of theology, bewildered as it now is. 

Spiritual rappings have been derided as mere materialism, 
but only, however, by persons who must have been intensely 
materialistic, without knowing it. For an intelligent rapping 
or word by a spirit, suggests to a spiritually minded man, that 
there must be channels and conditions, through which a spirit 
can partially return into nature, and also that possibly there 
may be some human beings, who may be spiritually acted 
upon, as well as tables. Then too, it is said that Spiritualism 
is worthless, as a subject of thought, because the spirits never 
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tell what was not known before. But no matter how stupidly 
it may be done, if a spirit can shew himself at all, he does 
the greatest thing of the age, on this earth, for he returns by 
a door, where theology has said that there was no opening. 

And now again let it be said that all this, which may seem 
novel and startling on the first reading, is yet nothing strange, 
if read in the spirit of the Scriptures, and by the light of 
history. 

Spiritualism dated even as of Rochester origin, is of infinite 
importance, to the state of mind, which denies its pagsibility. 
But to the mind, which believes it, it may be very mischievous, 
or at best, may minister to a poor, low kind of spirituality, 
apart from the philosophy connected with it, and which in- 
volves in its completeness, both modern science and ancient 
history, and the experiences of almost every primitive tribe, 
and also which appeals to the New Testament, as to the dis- 
cerning of spirits, and which strengthens itself as to its posi- 
tions, by the history of the Christian Church, while it was in 
conflict with heathenism. 

In manner, there is a great likeness, between the mistakes 
respectively of some men of science and some adepts of Spir- 
itualism — between philosophers with telescope and micro- 
scope, who think that they know all about God, because of 
their having searched out some of his ways, and Spiritualists, 
who think that they know all about the spiritual universe, 
from having a few spirits to talk with. And in neither of 
these classes do the professors remember the limitations, 
under which they learn. For through a telescope, God is 
not seen, but only the divine way of handling dirt. And 
through spiritual mediums, there is communication with the 
spiritual universe, but only as to the first step perhaps on an 
endless flight, and on which step also, it is as Henry More 
said two hundred years ago, “ There are as great fools among 
spirits, as ever there have been in this world.” 

By the necessity of things, the best effect from the spiritual 
world cannot ordinarily result, from such communications, as 
departed spirits can ever word, though even they may them- 
selves rank with seraphs in wisdom; but it must come from 
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such thought as may be quickened in good minds, well pre- 
pared by education, and by faith in the Holy Spirit, with a 
willingness to wait for it and to trust it. And in the same 
manner, however mysterious may be the way of it, the first 
true thought of God in any soul, is by revelation ; for it is a 
flash of light in the mind, or it is a sudden terror of the con- 
science, or it may be, that it is an infinite yearning of love. 
But whatever it may really be, it is a something with very 
different qualities, from anything which can enter the mind 
through the tube of a telescope, or be started in the under- 
standing, purely by science. 

There have been many outbursts on the world, which have 
been in a general sense, like what is now called Spiritualism. 
Such was the movement which began with George Fox. 
Such also was the commencement of what is called Shaker- 
ism, and such, though in a manner less strongly marked, were 
the beginnings of the neople called Irvingites, of some thirty 
years ago, and also of the Franciscans, who are an order of 
Friars in the Catholic Church. But indeed these are in- 
stances out of a multitude of such things, which might be cited 
at will, from history, ancient and modern, and from the experi- 
ences of the last thirty years. 

Through George Fox, “the Spirit” was a rebellion against 
that formalism of thought into which Englishmen began to 
fall, soon after the Reformation. And whatever else it may 
be, the Spiritualism which is commonly supposed to have 
begun at Rochester, is a witness against the materialism to 
which men were inclining to succumb, under the undue influ- 
ence of science. And indeed as to these things, there actually 
is a philosophy, and which is none the less sure, for being 
only distantly akin to mineralogy or ichthyology. 

There are two sides to a thunder-storm, what is below, and 
what is above, as to state. And similarly as to this earthly 
world, and from the spiritual world above, with which there is 
human connection, there are effects to be experienced and 
even perhaps to be incurred, by laws which act through human 
wants ; and which may be not unlike perhaps to the demands 
of a decaying region below, on an atmosphere above, and 
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which get answered by thunder and lightning and sanitary 
good. 

Electricity is generated in more ways than one, as by the 
spontaneity of nature, by artificial contrivances, and by what 
may be called accidental causes. And so spiritual fire may 
be flashed on a man from above; or it may be caught from 
another like a flame; or it may burst from some heart, like 
spontaneous combustion, and like the experience of the Psalm- 
ist, “My heart was hot within me, while I was musing, the 
fire burned: then spake I with my tongue.” 

The recent revival in the North of Ireland, like twenty other 
revivals, was an outburst of spiritual power, by which many 
hundreds, and even perhaps thousands of souls, were acted 
upon in a way, by which they manifested many things, in 
curious analogy, with the phenomena of Spiritualism. Why 
was this? and if that revival were a reality, and Spiritualism 
be not an imposture, why were not the two things exactly 
alike as to their effect? Simply, because the people con- 
cerned were not the same people in the two matters, and 
were not looking in one and the same direction. Pressure 
on aman bodily may vary in many ways, and so may press- 
ure on a man spiritually. And perhaps the connections and 
susceptibilities of a man through his spirit, may be innumera- 
bly many more than through his body. 

The Spirit, as it came on Samson, was one thing, for result ; 
and as it came upon Paul, it was another; though to both, it 
was from the same God the visitations were made. 

In an age characterized by an infestation of “unclean 
spirits,” exorcism was an appropriate manifestation of power 
superhuman or extra-natural. And if to-day, tables are tipped, 
or danced about, or made to seem intelligent, contrary to the 
laws of nature, it may be because of what has seemed right 
to spirits, perhaps at no great height above this earth, and 
far below that step, on which the seraphs stand in rank about 
the throne of God. Or it may be, that table-tippings and 
similar things, are even directly concurrent with the designs 
of Providence, and are to be accounted as means, whereby 
the minds of men may be exorcised ana freed from fascina- 
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tion by the laws of nature, which, though true enough for 
men as mere mortals, are not the half of the truth for them 
as immortal souls. 

And if through some mediums, Spiritualism should seem 
to stand apart from Christianity, and therefore to be strange 
and portentous, then let an incident in the Gospels be con- 
sidered, and let it be noticed how easily the confidence of a 
Christian ought to transcend even the heroism of mere 
honesty. “And John answered and said, Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name ; and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not with us. And Jesus said unto him, 
Forbid him not ; for he that is not against us, is for us.” 















THOUGHTS ON SPIRITUALISM. 









Spiritualism is properly the antithesis of materialism, and 
holds thai man is not only an animated highly organized body, 
but also a living soul, and from his birth connected with a d 
world spiritual and eternal. And Sniritualism technically so 
called, is simply an affirmation of the foregoing statement, 
under the interest and conviction produced by certain phe- 
nomena of the last few years, and which are very curious, and 
apparently preternatural. 

A medium may be lowly and ignorant, and also laden with 
every infirmity of the flesh, and yet can be the sudden, 
utter confutation of materialism, even while it is affecting to 
lean upon science, and to deck itself with the beauties of 
poetry. But some persons may think it strange, that instruc- 
tion is to be got from a lowly ignorant medium. But surely 
the loftiest philosophy should be able to condescend to new 
facts, anywhere, and at any time. Yet often the phenomena 
of Spiritualism have been despised by persons, who yet glo- 
q ried, under science, in having been instructed, by mere 
stones and petrified bones, as to the order of creation, and as 
q to the look and habits of creatures, animals and vegetables, 
as they appeared and fulfilled their times and uses. 

To the writer hereof, the phenomena of Spiritualism, are 
useful, not so much because of what they are in themselves 
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as incidents, as because they are evidences and illustrations, 
as to pneumatology. Through the persons called mediums, 
is there really communication between this world and a world 
of spirit? That there is intercourse to be had with that world 
is certain ; but as to the spirit to be talked with, there can be 
no certainty. For of some men, at least, the minds lie open 
to the inspection of spirits, like the most compendious and 
convenient of day-books, so as that through a medium, a 
spirit can read to a man out of his own memory, things which 
he had himself forgotten. And for this and other reasons, an 
impostor-spirit can have a mortal at such a disadvantage, as 
that actually for him who writes, conviction as to the iden- 
tity of a spirit communicating through a medium, would not 
be wrought, by even fifty times of the amount of evidence, 
which would suffice for identifying a person in a court of 
law. Howis this then? And what then does this mean? 
It means that mortals must remember at least what they are ; 
and that as clay-clad creatures, they are but dull and blind as 
to the spiritual world, and its ways and occupants. “ And no 
marvel ; for Satan himself is transformed into an angel of 
light.” 

And now the way is open, by which the writer can express 
himself still more freely. From his own experience then he 
is satisfied, that some spirits have power to come into the 
realm of nature, some little way, and so as to be able to make 
some signs, such as the moving of objects, the ringing of 
bells, playing on a harp, and touching a person, and such also 
as taking possession of a body, more or less completely, and 
using the hand for writing, and the voice for speaking, and 
the eyes for seeing with, after the manner of a mesmeric clair- 
voyant, only much more successfully. Also he knows that 
the death of a person can be announced, and that even also 
minute peculiar circumstances attending it can be detailed, 
some days before there being a possibility of such informa- 
tion being to be given by natural means. Also the writer 
would tell, in obedience to a sense of duty, of his having seen 
and examined, and seen vanish ghost-hands ; hands of spirit, 
which had been materialized as to surface at least, and which 
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had thereby been made capable of looking and doing, for a 
little while and for some little purposes, like hands of flesh 
and blood. 

There may be, and perhaps all things considered, there 
really is, through a medium, sometimes at least, communica- 
tion between friends in this world and friends departed ; 
though perhaps it may be as rare as the loving appearance of 
a mother to a distant child, whom she could not but long for 
as she died. For reliable intercourse between a person in 
this world and a particular spirit in the world of spirits, there 
must be a right adjustment of conditions, of which some per- 
haps are known, but of which many more are not even to be 
conjectured. 

But now really, of my vanished friend, I am sure as to 
the love, already and out of my heart, beyond all assurance 
which he could ever possibly give me, by getting his hand in- 
side of the sphere of nature, and making signs to me ; just as 
when he was a mortal, I credited him for affection, beyond 
what he ever uttered, or what I should have wished to hear 
him breathe. 

What then do these phenomena testify? They witness as 
to human nature, what it is in itself, and what it is open to, 
through exposure or by grace. And they are proofs as to 
what a world of mystery it is, in which men live; and also 
they are challenges to inquiring minds. 

feople are amazed at the phenomena of Spiritualism, and 
astounded by them, and are sometimes even skeptical as to 
their possibility ; and all the while, really, they are but the 
accidents of our transcendant connections, of our being 
immortal though mortal, and spiritual while yet of the 
earth, earthy. Are they therefore supernal? No. And the 
proneness which there is to worship prodigies, though they 
should be only such things as haunted houses or wonderful 
dreams, begins really in the same state of mind, as that in a 
theologian, which defines a miracle as being a suspension of 
the laws of nature. By making too much of the supernatural, 
it may actually be nullified as to usefulness. 

And indeed to such a pass had things come, on the subject 
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of miracles, among honest controversialists, that it might seem, 
as though it had been in the order of Providence, that the 
phenomena of Spiritualism should be developed, merely as 
materials for pneumatology, for the use of competent observ- 
ers. And by this, it is not.necessary to suppose that Spirit- 
ualism is divine, any more than the cholera which enforces 
useful lessons. There are diseases of the spirit, which begin 
with God’s mercy, and which end more mercifully still. And 
it would not be without historical analogies, as strong almost 
as demonstration, if it should be said that the Spiritualism of 
to-day, so abundant, familiar, extensive, is a re-action not of the 
will of man of course, but of the constitution of the universe, 
against the materialism, which was beginning to affect Chris- 
tianity itself as an easy conquest. 

Spiritualism is of great interest, as restoring the back- 
ground of the Scriptures, as a picture, and as thereby also 
making the foreground more vivid, if not more intelligible. 
By Spiritualism, certainty is restored as to the familiar spirit 
of the Old Testament, and as to the nature of the unclean 
spirits mentioned in the New Testament, as to the history of 
the woman of Endor, as to the seductive nature of the wor- 
ship of Baal, and as to the actual possession of a certain dam- 
sel by a spirit of Pytho. And there is no honest theologian, 
but would say, that if these things were made certain, it would 
seem to him, as though the field of theology would widen, and 
certain lost paths in it become plain again, and dark places in 
it be found to have been lighted up by rays trom unexpected 
quarters. And if Spiritualism can illustrate the manner in 
which Saul prophesied from an evil spirit, it aids thereby, 
some little at least, in making intelligible the manner in which 
“the spirit of God came upon him ; and he prophesied.” By 
Spiritualism too for Christian use, is affirmed emphatically and 
amended as to translation, that text, which latterly has been 
understood distinctly by very few divines. “ Now the Spirit 
speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to wandering spirits, and the in- 
structions of demons.” 

And if nature for a theologian, be suggestive of many con- 
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trarieties, so also is that region in the spiritual world, which 
is nearest to the natural, and whence mostly spiritual ap- 
proaches are made to men. And just as the Christian has a 
faith, which through all her regions, nature can only illustrate 
humbly, and never fully corroborate, so also is the faith of a 
Christian, what can be curiously indeed, but yet only partially 
supported by evidences from the spiritual world, such as can 
be given through tables, or even by the hands and tongues 
of men, as mediums, commonly so called. 

The reach upwards of the human soul, the yearning affinity 
of its faith, surmounts the region of nature, and goes up be- 
yond the level of the world of spirits, and aspires after what 
alone is its proper object, the Spirit of God Most High. 

There are men of intellect, at this day, who would readily 
believe in Moses, if merely they could be satisfied as to the 
magicians of Egypt, who yielded to him. There have been 
persons, darkened in their minds by materialism, who with 
seeing merely what they thought was an apparition, have had 
their eyes so thoroughly and effectually opened, as that the 
spiritual world, and all their relations to it, were credible at 
once and intelligible. And there have been travelers who 
have returned from the East, stronger in their faith as Chris- 
tians, for knowing of the preternatural things, which in some 
places, the natives sometimes assemble for, at their temples. 
And there have been persons who have been benefited by 
the counterpart of what was anciently accounted as dangerous 
and unworthy, “the familiar spirit.” These and many other 
such things, may under heaven, be good, not so much because 
of what they are in themselves, as because of the iowliness 
of the persons, for whom they can be lessons. Many a man 
has thought that the heavens were opening above him, because 
of the spiritual phenomena, which he had experienced. Where- 
as mainly the things were wonderful only to his spiritual 
ignorance, only to his never having known of matters with 
which in one age or another, and in one place or another, the 
human race have always been familiar. Height above height ! 
There are many steps from an emmet to “a familiar spirit ;” 
but more than they countlessly, are the steps between the 
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level of “familiar spirits” and the first even of those spiritual 
heights, down from which comes “every good gift and every 
perfect gift.” 

What are called the Spiritualistic phenomena are never all 
of them manifested through one medium. Sometimes a per- 
son is a channel for one marvel, and sometimes for two, three, 
four and five varieties of the marvelous. But of all these 
marvels, there is scarcely one but reaches out into history in 
all directions. And there has scarcely been an age of history, 
but in one place or another, was familiar with two, three or 
more of the prodigies of the present day. Of marvels united 
to-day in the same medium, some have been evidences on 
which persons have been canonized as saints in the Church ; 
and others have been proofs on which poor wretches have 
been executed as witches: and one at least, in the same age, 
has served as conclusive testimony, in Italy as to holiness, 
and in England as to deviltry. It is so as a fact, and perhaps 
also under Providence, it is vouchsafed as a privilege, that by 
the commonness of these spiritual phenomena, it is as though 
the past returned upon the present, and offered itself again 
for study, and the chance of a better understanding. 

Sometimes the phenomena of Spiritualism remind one of 
agencies active in the Scriptures, and sometimes of narratives 
in the ancient classics ; sometimes of Plotinus, the scholarly 
heathen of fifteen hundred years ago, and sometimes of St. 
Augustine, the great father and doctor of the Church, and 
continually of the lives of saints, and the charges against 
wizards, and of the records of the Catholic Church. And 
indeed there is no general reader, with his eyes more than 
half open, who is acquainted with Spiritualism, but recog- 
nizes the existence of the common phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism, from North to South, the world round, among all 
primitive nations and tribes, even though described as igno- 
rantly as things commonly are by mere travelers. The an- 
gekok of the Esquimaux is exactly some good American 
medium. And at the other end of the world, in New Zea- 
land, are phenomena which correspond spiritually with those 
among the Esquimaux. And Madagascar offers for examina- 
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tion the same state of things spiritually, which obtains among 
the Maoris, and among their Northern opposites. Through 
spiritual mediums to-day, there are concentrated, within an 
area of two hundred miles round Boston, phenomena, which are 
akin to the ancient oracles, and‘ to the marvels of Mohammed- 
anism as attested by Oriental writers and by European trav- 
elers, and to the miracles of the Catholic Church, during the 
last — during indeed all the years, since the Catholic Church 
has been specially Roman Catholic. 

The Spiritualism of to-day is nothing new, and might even 
by the Scriptures, almost, be called as old as Adam. By 
specialty, what there is new in it, is simply the easiness with 
which preternatural phenomena are to be got at. But may 
not this be in accordance with that grand overruling law, by 
which one change and another and another are like succes- 
sive mile-marks along the earth, while yet also under the arch 
of the heavens? Under God, the material universe is allowed 
to disclose its laws astronomically, electrically, chemically, 
optically, magnetically, dynamically. And so, might it not 
then seem to be by analogy, if concurrently, also the spiritual 
world should seem to be opening towards mortals? If, as a 
mortal within a hundred years, man has been so much en- 
lightened as to the earth, which he lives in, and also as to the 
wide kindred of worlds which sparkle in the sky at night, 
would it not seem under Providence, to be proportionately so 
for his soul, that openings and disclosures might be expected 
as to his position among the influences, forces and inhabi- 
tants of the spiritual universe ? 

As has been said already, the Spiritualistic phenomena of 
to-day are simply easier of approach, and more common per- 
haps than they have ever been before. And that they are 
not new, whole volumes of evidence might be adduced to 
show. In the “Life of a Chinese Traveler in India,” the 
autobiographer exalts China, although Brahma had not been 
born in it, because there “they know how to make demons 
and spirits appear.” Just about two thousand years ago, there 
is said to have been in the upper classes in China, a great 
panic about death, and for which the writings of Confucius 
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were no comfort. And upon this ensued a great resort to the 
schools of Tao-tse: the Tao-ists, at this time, having become 
great theurgists, and even professing to give prescriptions for 
disease, from the prince of demons, in his own handwriting. 
At this present time, a spiritual medium is called in China, 
“a celestial doctor.” 

And now let us read evidence from as different a quarter 
from China, as can well be found. In his “Treatise on the 
Soul,” Tertullian gives what probably was one of his Mon- 
tanist experiences. Nobody could define better than he the 
difference between body and soul, so that when he speaks 
of the soul as being corporeal, he is to be understood as 
meaning that the soul is “a spiritual body.” “To the soul 
also we attribute corporeal outlines, not only from our judg- 
ment being persuaded of its corporeal character, but also as 
decided for us, by grace, through revelation. For because we 
recognize the gifts of the Spirit, we have been favored with 
obtaining a prophecy, after the manner of St. John. At this 
very day, there is with us a sister endowed with the gift of 
revelations, which she receives in spiritual ecstasy, during the 
services of Sunday. She converses with angels, and some- 
times even with the Lord, and both sees and hears holy 
things. She discerns the heart of some persons, and she 
prescribes medicines to those who wish. But now according 
as the Scriptures are read, or Psalms are sung, or addresses 
are delivered, or prayers are offered, are supplied the subjects 
of her visions. On one occasion, we discussed something 
or other about the Soul, when as it happened, this sister was 
in the Spirit. The people being dismissed at the conclusion 
of the services, in accordance with her custom of telling me 
whatever she sees, for indeed these things are all most care- 
fully reported, so as that they may be tested, says she, “ There 
is shown to me a human soul. And truly the spirit was 
seen, but not empty, not destitute of all qualities, but in such 
a manner, as that it would even allow itself to be held. And 
it was tender, lucid and of an aerial color. And. in all respects, 
it was of the human form.” Tertullian then adds that if this 
corporeality of the soul be not credible from its reasonable- 
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ness, yet that it ought to be so from this vision, which was 
not without God as a witness, and not without some concur- 
rence from that apostle, who is the appropriate surety as to 
future gifts in the Church. 

Round Tao-tse and Tertullian, in regard to the supernatu- 
ral, in their respective eras, might easily be assembled a crowd 
of witnesses, Socrates and Plato, Plutarch and perhaps more 
than half the people of whom he was the biographer, Pliny, 
and it may be almost all the classical authors, nearly every 
father of the Church, and nearly everv historian of the Catho- 
lic Church, during the Middle Ages. And if these magnates 
of intellect could be assembled together, they would be found 
agreed in a state of mind, to which at once would be credible 
such works as Baxter's last two volumes, or “ Aubrey’s Mis- 
cellanies,” or “Turner’s Providences ;” compiled though these 
volumes are of incidents, such as transpire at present only to 
be despised, or at best to be whispered among friends only in 
moments of confidence. And now of the state of mind of 
all these great thinkers, and as to the preternatural occur- 
rences which they wrote about, and as to the modern marvels, 
which they would have been ready to credit, Spiritualism fur- 
nishes the explanation, being, as it is, the key which fits an 
intricate lock, and yielding as it does to intelligent inquirers, 
knowledge as to the laws involved in portents and prodigies. 

And now possibly somebody will exclaim, “ Then the writer 
thinks, Spiritualism is divine.” But now he does not think 
so, any more than he would think that the dry old bone would 
be divine, from out of which, as belonging to any creature 
whatever, it is said that an eminent naturalist could evolve 
the outline and habits of the animal, when it was alive, and 
therefore also the general character of the climate and coun- 
try in which it lived. Learning, to-day, reaches over a wider 
field, than some people would suppose ; and even the methods 
of science are applicable in ways, which have never been 
thought of. Earthquakes, the plague, the black death! What 
is there to be named, as mischief, like what folly —like what 
even fool-hardiness has been in theology? In manners, there 
is nobody so insolent, as a person of weak pretensions ; and 
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in theology, there is nobody so bigoted, as the clergyman 
who is too weak inwardly to digest the creed, which out- 
wardly he has had to mark and learn. 

Many Christians are provoked by the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism, in just the same way, as they have been annoyed 
sometimes by the marvels which have been reported, as 
attendant on religious revivals. A spiritual novelty troubles 
them, unsettles them in their minds, and makes them feel as 
though nothing were certain. And this is because they do 
not half know themselves. For man, as a spiritual being, 
whether looking towards heaven or towards hell, or towards 
some opening between the two, with earnest longing, is there- 
by in affinity with the powers of a spiritual world, and capa- 
ble of being quickened by them, as to faculties in him which 
ordinarily are Jatent. But truly, if the universe be infinite, it 
must have myriads of qualities; and if God be the head 
thereof, and we “heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ” 
we must have senses, susceptibilities in us, many more than 
five. And it would seem as though such a multifarious 
nature might, now and then, by accident or the favor of 
Heaven, express itself or be receptive in ways, which are out- 
side of the utilities of ordinary life: just as some common 
flower with five petals might show ten with cultivation. 

If tables, by the presence of a medium, should only beat 
time to sacred music, millions of people would believe that 
the heavens did thereby vouchsafe to show their sympathy 
with men. But as that tipping of the table is not for sacred 
music only, but for anything else almost, just as man talks 
with man, it would seem as though something through it 
might be inferred, more important still, as information, than 
even the sympathy of the heavens. For of heavenly sym- 
pathy with him, there is no poor wretch but ought to be sure, 
who has ever been inside of a church. But if through a table 
or anything else, there be signified from outside of this visible 
world, a common understanding with man, and as though of 
all kinds of persons, good and bad, wise and silly, then is man 
informed, not so much as to the heavens, about the favor of 
which he ought already to have been sure, but as to there 
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being spirits and regions, intermediate between earth and 
heaven. And with knowledge like this, and with even a 
suspicion of it, there are texts of Scripture, which deepen in 
meaning, as the eye regards them. 

The susceptibility of man as to the spiritual world — this is 
what Spiritualism would teach. At a religious revival, the 
strange things, which sometimes accompany conversion, are 
akin to the manner in which the prophets were affected ; and 
that this is so, is a truth, made sure and evident to a Chris- 
tian, by the psychical laws, which are invoived in the phenom- 
ena of Spiritualism. It is an easy thing for a man to say, 
that as a Christian, he cares only about the temper of the 
New Testament, and to keep himself in it. But surely the 
Scriptures do not justify an expositor in that position. Signs 
and wonders, or rather the possibility and the way of them, 
are essential to the philosophy of revelation. Miracles may 
be no more, but at least they are a proclamation of the chan- 
nel, proofs as to an openness, by which revelation may be 
made. They may sometimes in the past, have been false 
cries ; and just as a boy might alarm a neighborhood, so mira- 
cles, may have startled people in the past, and may again in 
the future, though starting as the Scriptures have forewarned, 
from where there is nothing good to follow, and sounding 
like “ O earth, earth, earth hear,” when really there is no word 
of the Lord to ensue. There is a channel, by which human 
beings are open to the spiritual world, and to effects from it. 
To deny the worth of what comes through it, may be some- 
times right, and be sometimes according to the Scriptures 
even an imperative duty ; but to doubt the reality of the 
channel itself, may be a grievous mistake and be indeed what 
may vitiate a whole system of theology. 

But why should these spiritualistic phenomena be so much 
more abundant and familiar in this age, than apparently at any 
former period? Why are there so many more mediums to- 
day, than were ever known before? It may be because of an 
occult something in the air ; or it may be because of something, 
by which the bodies or the souls of this generation are affected 
unconsciously, and perhaps only for a time, and in a manner 
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which may be disease, or even perhaps improvement. After 
having agonized in spirit, for some years, George Fox suddenly 
found himself living in light, and also preternaturally ac- 
quainted with the names and properties of all vegetables and 
minerals. Also he found that he had become a mouthpiece for 
the Spirit, and a man with attendance on whom, people were 
convulsed in their bodies and quickened in their souls, and 
often also made into such channels of the Spirit as he himself 
was. And in the early days of the Shakers and the Irvingites 
there were many things, which were curiously like the mar- 
vels which attended on George Fox. And indeed in history, 
are many instances of movements, which began from the spir- 
itual world, and which yet were also characterized by the wis- 
dom or ignorance or other peculiarities, of the mortals, through 
whom first the impulses were given. 

If certain psychical channels were a little enlarged with 
men generally, and yet not more than they have often been, 
men to-day would find themselves, as it were staggering to 
and fro, under the bewildering intensity of influences, against 
the coming of which, mere schooling in the order of nature, 
would prove to have been no preparation whatever. And 
judging by the signs of the times, the guides of public opin- 
ion for keeping it both sober and enlightened, will need to un- 
derstand well the pneumatology of the Old Testament, and 
the nature and reasons of the Jewish theocracy, and also the 
psychology involved in the New Testament, and the nature 
of the liberty and thereby also of the responsibility, “ where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” 

It is but walking in a vain show, when a man is thoughtless 
as to the spiritual world, to which already he belongs, and 
careless as to the channels by which he is himself approach- 
able from it, and heedless as to its atmosphere, which yet he 
may sometimes be inhaling as breath, without knowing of it. 

According to the phenomena of Spiritualism, the constitu- 
tion of human nature, is manifestly still the same, as what the 
lawgiving of Moses presupposed, and as what the revelation 
of Jesus Christ was given to meet; and still the same as it 
was, at Athens, Rome, and Antioch, when the gospel began its 
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struggle with idolatry. And it is only with ascertaining the 
place, where the first hearers of the gospel stood mentally, 
that one can catch with full force the words, which were ad- 
dressed to them. And anything to-day, which might more 
or less, enable a student to read the epistles of Paul, in that 
state of mind about the universe, which Paul addressed, 
would be or should be a great blessing. And the Christian 
expositor, who is regardless of the philosophy which attaches 
to the case of that “certain damsel who had a spirit of Pytho,” 
and who was exorcised by St. Paul, would seem to be a little 
out of the light in which his epistles perhaps ought to be read- 

But now a man may live a healthy life and a good life, 
while ignorant of geography, and of his relative position 
among a thousand million fellow-creatures on this earth, 
and while utterly ignorant even of the chemistry of his own 
bodily economy. And whatever may be our locality in the 
spiritual universe, and whether we suspect it or not; and 
whatever may be the channels, by which spiritually our lives 
are sustained; and whatever the mysteries of our spiritual 
constitution ; and whatever also may be the gifts of the spirit 
of which we may fail, from causes connected with our individ- 
ual personalities, or with the era, which we belong to, yet 
there is certain for us, under Christ, a more excellent way 
than any, which can be accidentally or blindly missed. “ For 
now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to face: 
now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also I am 
known. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 

But that charity what is it? It is not simply giving 
goods to feed the poor, nor is it even a man’s willingness to 
let himself be burned, alive. For it is what is more than that, 
being as it is, what is of a man’s inmost nature. Because 
it is that sympathy, which rejoices with them that do rejoice, 
and which weeps with them that weep, which believes all 
things and hopes all things ; and which therefore is that at- 
tractiveness in a man’s spirit which silently and imperceptibly 
procures for him more of the spiritual uses of the universe: 
than possibly his intellect could ever search out. 
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Really to a true Christian, and still more to a Christian, as 
well instructed for his day, as Moses was, when he “was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” the phenomena 
of Spiritualism, might be interesting, but they ought not to 
be amazing. And it is just as far as a man denies their pos- 
sibility, out of mere personal self-assertion, that he may 
measure his distance from the pneumatology of the Scrip- 
tures; or more precisely speaking, from that point, where 
the apostles would have had him sit down as a heathen 
learner, and sit long as a Christian hearer, before they would 
have had him stand up as a teacher. There are many who 
by birth and happy education, are such, that the actualities 
of Spiritualism have nothing to show them except what they 
may well believe, on a mere hint almost. But then of these 
born priests of the church, there is never one —blessed 
man—that “sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” Alas! in 
unsettled, discordant times, like the present, how large a part 
of our best learning is simply getting to unlearn! And in 
regard to bad habits to be broken, when life becomes earnest, 
how much caution there has got to be about that seat of the 
scorner! So often the fountain-head of wisdom in a man, is 
choked by notions originating with people wise in their own 
conceit, or perhaps with blameless men helplessly bewil- 
dered in intricacies of thought! But when wisdom is not 
to be. gained from the outside world, there is still a way 
through which it is to be got, by simplicity and faith. “I said, 
Days should speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom. But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” 


“WHEN we were children, our parents .intrusted us to a tutor, 
who kept a continual watch, that we might not suffer harm ; but, 
when we grow to manhood, God hands us over to an inborn con- 
science to guard us. We must, therefore, by no means despise this 
guardianship, since in that case we shall both be displeasing to God, 
and enemies to our own conscience.” 

8 
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NAPOLEON THE FIRST ON JESUS 
CHRIST. 


A CONVERSATION WITH GENERAL BERTRAND. 


I know men, and I tell you Jesus Christ is not a man. 
Superficial minds see a resemblance between Christ and the 
founders of empires, and the gods of other religions. That 
resemblance does not exist. There is, between Christianity 
and all other religions whatsoever, the distance of Infinity. 

To the authors of every other religion, we can say, You are 
neither gods, nor the agents of Deity: you are missionaries of 
falsehood moulded from the same clay with the rest of mor- 
tals, — you are made with all the passions and vices inseparable 
from them. Your temples and priests proclaim your origin. 
Such will be the judgment, the cry of conscience, of whoever 
examines the folds and the temples of paganism. 

Paganism was never accepted as truth by the wise men of 
Greece, — neither by Socrates, Pythagoras, Pilato, Anaxagoras, 
nor Pericles. But, on the other side, the loftiest intellects 
since the advent of Christianity have had faith, a living faith, 
a practical faith, in the mysteries and doctrines of the gospel ; 
not only Bossuet and Fenelon, who were preachers, but 
Descartes and Newton, Leibnitz and Pascal, Corneille and 
Racine, Charlemagne and Louis the Fourteenth. Paganism is 
the work of man: one can here read but our imbecility. What 
do these gods, so boastful, know more than other mortals ; 
these legislators, Greek or Roman; this Numa; this Lycur- 
gus ; these priests of India, or of Memphis ; this Confucius ; 
this Mohammed? Absolutely nothing. They have made a 
perfect chaos of morals. There is not one among them all 
who has said anything new in reference to our future destiny, 
to the soul, to the essence of God, to the creation. Enter 
the sanctuaries of paganism: you there find perfect chaos, a 
thousand contradictions, war between the gods, the immor- 
tality of sculpture, the division and rending of unity, the par- 
celing out of the divine attributes, mutilated or denied in 
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their essence, the sophisms of ignorance and presumption, 
polluted fetes, impurity and abomination adored, all sorts of 
corruption festering in the thick shades, with the rotten wood, 
the idol and his priest. Does this honor God? or does it dis- 
honcr him? Are these religions and these gods to be com- 
pared with Christianity? As for me, I say no. I summon 
entire Olympus to my tribunal. I judge the gods, but am 
far from prostrating myself before their vain images. The 
gods, the legislators of India and of China, of Rome, and of 
others, have nothing which can overawe me. Not that I ¢ 
unjust to them. No: I appreciate them, because I know thei: 
value. 

Undeniably, princes whose existence is fixed in the memory 
as an image of order and of power, as the ideal of force and 
beauty, such princes were no ordinary men. 

I see in Lycurgus, Numa, and Mohammed, only legislators, 
who, having the first rank in the state, have sought the best 
solution of the social problem ; but I see nothing there which 
reveals divinity. 

They themselves have never raised their pretensions so 
high. As for me, I recognize the gods and these great men 
as beings like myself. They have performed a lofty part in 
their times, as I have done. Nothing announces them divine: 
on the contrary there are numerous resemblances between 
them and myself, foibles and errors which ally them to me 
and to humanity. It is not so with Christ. Everything in him 
astonishes me. His spirit overawes me, and his will con- 
founds me. Between him, and whoever else in the world, 
there is no possible term of comparison. He is truly a being 
by himself: his ideas and his sentiments, the truth which he 
announces, his manner of convincing, are not explained either 
by human organization or by the nature of things. His birth 
and the history of his life; the profundity of his doctrine, 
which grapples the mightiest difficulties, and which is of 
those difficulties the most admirable solution ; his gospel, his 
apparition, his empire, his march across the ages and the 
realms, —- everything is to me a prodigy, an insoluble mystery, 
which plunges me into a revery from which I cannot escape, 
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a mystery which is there before my eyes, a mystery which I 
can neither deny nor explain. Here I see nothing human. 
The nearer I approach, the more carefully I examine: every- 
thing is above me, everything remains grand, of a grandeur 
which overpowers. 

His religion is a revelation from an intelligence which cer- 
tainly is not that of man. In it is a profound originality, 
which has created a series of words and maxims before un- 
known. Jesus borrowed nothing from our sciences. One 
can absolutely find nowhere, but in him alone, the imitation 
or example of his life. He is not a philosopher, since he ad- 
vances by miracles, and from the first his disciples worshiped 
him. He persuades them far more by an appeal to the 
heart, than by any display of method and of logic. Neither 
did he impose upon them any preliminary studies, or any 
knowledge of letters. All his religion consists in BELIEVING. 

In fact, the sciences and philosophy avail nothing for sal- 
vation ; and Jesus came into the woild to reveal the myste- 
ries of heaven, and the laws of the spirit. Also he has noth- 
ing to do but with the soul, and to that alone he brings his 
gospel. The soul is sufficient for him, as he is sufficient 
for the soul. Before him the soul was nothing. 

Matter and time were the masters of the world. At his 
voice, everything returns to order. Science and philosophy 
become secondary. The soul has reconquered its sovereignty. 
All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a ruined edifice, before 
one single word, “ faith.” 

What a master, and what a word, which can effect such a 
revolution ! 

With what authority does he teach men to pray? He im- 
poses his belief, and no one thus far has been able to contra- 
dict him ; first, because the gospel contains the purest morality, 
and also because the obscure doctrine which it contains is 
only the proclamation and the truth of that which exists 
where no eye can see, and no reason 7an penetrate. 

Who is the insensate man who will say zo to the intrepid 
voyager, who recounts the marvels of the icy peaks which he 
alone has had the boldness to visit? Christ is that bold voy- 
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ager. One can doubtless remain incredulous, but no one can 
venture to say 7¢ 7s not so. Moreover, consult the philoso- 
phers upon those mysterious questions which relate to the 
essence of religion. What is their response? Where is the 
man of good sense, who has ever learned anything from the 
system of metaphysics, ancient or modern, which is truly a 


vain and pompous ideology without any connection with our 
domestic life, with our passions? Unquestionably, with skill 
in thinking, one can seize thz key of the philosophy of Socra- 
tes and Plato: but to do that it is necessary to be a meta- 
physician ; and, moreover, with years of study one must pos- 
sess special aptitude. But good sense alone, the heart, and 
honest spirit, are sufficient to comprehend Christianity. 

The Christian religion ?s neither ideology nor metaphysics ; 
but a practical rule which directs the actions of man, corrects 
him, counsels him, and assists him in all his conduct. The 
Bible contains a complete series of facts, and of historical men 
to explain time and eternity, such as no other religion has to 
offer, If this is not the true religion, one is very excusable in 
being deceived ; for everything in it is grand, and worthy of 
God. I search in vain in history to find a parallel to Jesus 
Christ, or anything which can approach the gospel. Neither 
history nor humanity nor the ages-nor nature can offer me 
anything with which I am able to compare it or explain it. 
Here everything is extraordinary. The more I consider the 
gospel, the more I am assured, that there is nothing there 
which is not beyond the march of events, and above the hu- 
man mind. Even the impious themselves have never dared 
to deny the sublimity of the gospel, which inspires them with 
a compulsory veneration. 

What happiness that book procures for those who believe 
in it! What marvels, those who reflect upon it, admire in it ! 
The only book where the mind finds a moral beauty before 
unknown, and an idea of the Supreme superior even to that 
which creation suggests! Who but God could produce that 
type, that ideal of perfection, equally exclusive and original! 
Christ, having but a fe weak disciples, was condemned to 
death. He died the object of the wrath of the Jewish priests, 
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and of the contempt of the nation, abandoned and denied by 
his own disciples. ‘ 

They are about to take me, and to crucify me, said he. I 
shall be abandoned by all the world. My chief disciple will 
deny me at the commencement of my punishment. I shall 
be left to the wicked. But then divine justice being satisfied, 
original sin being expiated by my sufferings, the bond of God 
to man will be renewed, and my death will be the life of my 
disciples. Then they will be more strong without me than 
with me, for they will see me rise again: I shall ascend to the 
skies, and I shall send to them from heaven a spirit who will 
instruct them. The spirit of the cross will enable them to 
understand my gospel. In fine, they will believe it, they will 
preach it, and they will convert the world. And this strange 
promise, so aptly called by Paul the foolishness of the cross, 
this prediction of one miserably crucified, is literally accom- 


plished, and the mode of the accomplishment is perhaps more 
prodigious than the promise. It is not a day nor a battle 


which has decided it. Is it the lifetime of aman? No! Is 
it a war, a long combat of three hundred years, com- 
menced by the apostles, and continued by their successors, 
and by succeeding generations of Christians ? In this conflict, 
all the kings and all the forces of the earth were arrayed on 
one side. Upon the other, I see no army, but a mysterious 
energy, individuals scattered here and there in all parts of the 
globe, having no other rallying sign than a common faith in 
the mysteries of the cross. What a mysterious symbol !, the 
instrument of the punishment of the man-God. His disciples 
were armed with it. “The Christ,” they said, “God has died 
for the salvation of men.” 

What a strife, what a tempest, these simple words have raised 
around the humble standard of the man-God! On the one 
side, we see rage, and all the furies of hatred and violence: 
on the other, there are gentleness, moral courage, infinite resig- 
nation. For three hundred years, spirit struggled against the 
brutality of sense, the conscience against despotism, the soul 
against the body, virtue against all the vices. The blood of 
Christians flowed in torrents. They died kissing the hand 
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which slew them. The soul alone protested while the body 
surrendered itself to tortures. Everywhere Christians fell, 
and everywhere they triumphed. You speak of Cesar, of 
Alexander ; of their conquests, and of the enthusiasm they en- 
kindled in the hearts of their soldiers: but can you conceive 
of a dead man making conquests with an army faithful, and 
entirely devoted to his memory? My armies have forgotten 
me while living, as the Carthaginian army forgot Hannibal. 
Such is our power! A single battle lost crushes us, and ad- 
versity crushes our friends. Can you conceive of Cesar, the 
eternal emperor of the Roman Senate, from the depths of his 
mausoleum governing the empire, watching over the destinies 
of Rome? Such is the history of the invasion and conquest 
of the world by Christianity. Such is the power of the God 
of the Christians, and such is the perpetual miracle of the 
progress of the faith and of the government of his Church. 
Nations pass away, thrones crumble; but the Church remains. 
What is then the power which has protected this Church, thus 
assailed by the furious billows of rage, and the hostility of 
age? Where is the arm which for eighteen hundred years 
has protected the Church from so many storms, which have 
threatened to ingulf it? In every other existence but that 
of Christ, how many imperfections ! . Where is the character 
which has not yielded, vanquished by obstacles? Where is 
the individual who has never been governed by circumstances 
or places, who has never succumbed to the influence of 
the times, who has: never compounded with any customs or 
passions? From the first day to the last, he is the same, al- 
ways the same, majestic and simple, infinitely firm, and infi- 
nifely gentle. Truth should embrace the universe. Such is 
Christianity, the only religion which destroys sectional prej- 
udice, the only one which proclaims the unity and the absolute 
brotherhood of the whole human family, the only one which is 
purely spiritual ; in fine, the only one which assigns to all, with- 
out distinction, for a true country, the bosom of the creator, 
God. 

Christ proved that he was the son of the Eternal by his dis- 
regard of time. All his doctrines signify one and tke same 
thing, — eternity. 
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It is true that Christ proposed to our faith a series of mys- 
teries. He commands with authority that we should believe 
them, giving no other reason but those tremendous words, “ I 
am God.” 

He declares it. What an abyss he creates, by that declara- 
tion, between himself and all the fabricators of religion! What 
audacity, what sacrilege, what blasphemy, if it were not true ! 
I. say more: the universal triumph of an affirmation of that kind, 
if the triumph were not really that of God himself, would be a 
plausible excuse and a reason for atheism. Moreover, in 
propounding mysteries, Christ is harmonious with nature, 
which is profoundly mysterious. From whence do I come? 
Whither do I go? WhoamI? Human life is a mystery in 
its origin, its organization, and its end. In man, and out of 
man in nature, everything is mysterious. And can one wish 
that religion should not be mysterious * The creation and the 
destiny of the world are an unfathomable abyss, as also are 
the creation and the destiny of each individual. Christianity, 
at least, does not evade these great questions. It meets them 
boldly. And our doctrines are a solution of them for every 
one who believes. The gospel possesses a secret virtue, a 
mysterious efficacy, a warmth which penetrates and soothes 
the heart. One finds, in meditating upon it, that which one 
experiences in contemplating the heavens. The gospel is not 
a book: it is a living being, with an action, a power, which 
invades everything that opposes its extension. Behold it up- 
on this table, this book surpassing all others. (There he 
solemnly placed his hand upon it.) 

I never omit to read it, and every day with the same pleas- 
ure. Nowhere is to be found such a series of beautiful ideas, 
admirable moral maxims, which defile like the battalions of a 
celestial army, and which produce in our soul the same emo- 
tion which one experiences in contemplating the infinite 
expanse of the skies resplendent in a summer night with all 
the brilliance of the stars. 

Not only is our mind absorbed, it is controlled ; and the soul 
can never go astray with this book for its guide. Once mas- 
ter of our spirit, the faithful gospel loves us. God even is 
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our friend, our father, and truly our God. The mother has 
no greater care for the infant whom she nurses. What proof 
of the divinity of Christ! with an empire so absolute, he had 
but one single end, the spiritual amelioration of individuals, 
the purity of conscience, the union to that which is true, the 
holiness of the soul. Christ speaks: at once generations be- 
come his by stricter, closer ties than those of blood; by the 
most sacred, the most indissoluble of all ties. He lights up 
the flame of love, which consumes self-love, which prevails 
over every other love. The founders of other religions never 
conceived of this mystical love, which is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, and is beautifully called charity. In every attempt to 
effect this thing, — namely, to make himself beloved, — man 
deeply feels his own impotence. So that Christ’s greatest mira- 
cle undoubtedly is the reign of charity. I have so inspired mul- 
titudes, that they would die for me. God forbid that I should 
form any comparison between the enthusiasm of the soldier 
and Christian charity, which are as unlike as their cause. 
But, after all, my presence was necessary: the lifting of my 
eye, my voice, a word from me, then the sacred fire was kin- 
dled in their hearts. I do indeed possess the secret of this 
magical power, which lifts the soul ; but I could never impart 
it to any one. None of my generals ever learned it from me ; 
nor have I the means of perpetuating my name, and love for 
me in the hearts of men, and to effect these without physical 
means. Now that I am at St. Helena, now that I am alone, 
chained upon this rock, who fights and wins empires for me? 
who are the courtiers of my misfortune? who thinks of me? 
who makes efforts for me in Europe? where are my friends? 
Yes: two or three whom your fidelity immortalizes, you 
share, you console, my exile. . . . . Yes, our life once 
shone with all the brilliance of the diadem and the throne; 
and yours, Bertrand, reflected that splendor as the dome of 
the Invalides, gilt by us, reflects the rays of the sun. But 
disasters came: the gold gradually became dim. The view 
of misfortune and outrage with which I am daily deluged has 
effaced all the brightness. We are mere lead now, Gen. Ber- 
trand ; and I shall soon be in the grave. Such is the fate of 
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great men! So it was with Cesar and Alexander. And I, 
too, am forgotten. And the name of a conqueror and emperor 
is a college theme. Our exploits are tasks given to pupils by 
their tutors, who sit in judgment upon us, awarding censure 
or praise. And mark what is soon to become of me! Assassi- 
nated by the English oligarchy, 1 die before my time; and 
my dead body, too, must return to the earth, to become food 
for worms. Behold the destiny near at hand of him who has 
been called the great Napoleon! What an abyss between 
my deep misery, and the eternal reign of Christ, which is pro- 
claimed, loved, adored, and which is extending over all the 
earth. Is this todie? Is it not rather to live? The death 
of Christ! it is the death of God. 

(Turning to Gen. Bertrand.) If you do not perceive that 
Jesus Christ is God, very well: then I did wrong to make 
you a general. 





MaN prays to hear from God. He is made to believe in him: 
that he cannot help without undoing the very organism of his soul. 
But, like the Psalmist, he thirsts after him, and cries to him. Who 
does not ask with his prayer, Am I speaking forever into an eternal 
silence? Shall I never know that I am heard in heaven? Shall I 
never hear a word from out those infinite depths? If man has a 
Father, and he has ever heard this cry of his child, what more natu- 
ral than that he should come forth and send down his word, and 
meet us here in our own conditions of trial and suffering and death? 
What else could be a more perfect answer to our prayer? What 
else could more commend itself to us, or more completely satisfy our 
hearts? The cry and prayer and asking are human: they are ours. 
The answer is divine ; is God’s. ' Before the prayer of the simplest 
heart, the highest philosophy of man sits dumb. Philosophy doubts 
or ridicules ; and men keep on praying, praying, even more earnestly 
as human sympathy is withdrawn. DEXTER CLAPP. 


“Ir you always remember that in all you do, in soul or body, God 
stands by as a witness, in all your prayers and your actions, you 
will not err ; and you shall have God dwelling with you.” 
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AUTHENTICATION OF THE RECORDS. 
BY S. G. BULFINCH, D. D. 


THE accounts we have of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ come to us in the four Gospels; and, in addition to 
these, there are other documents, some connected with pre- 
vious ages, and some with the time immediately after that of 
Jesus, the whole constituting that volume so widely known 
and reverenced as “the Bible.” 

Whence does this volume come, and how do we know any- 
thing of the age and authority of its contents? These are 
questions that occur to thousands of minds, and in many 
instances never receive a definite and correct answer. How 
do I know, the inquirer may continue, that the whole collec- 
tion was not forged, either lately, or in ages of greater dark- 
ness than the present? I have heard, too, that Luther was 
excited to those studies that made him a reformer by finding 
a Latin Bible in the convent library; but how do I know 
that Luther did not write it himself? 

This last question may be thought too absurd for any one 
to ask, since even an intelligent child would soon think of 
the answer, that the Roman Catholics, who hold Luther in 
abhorence, have substantially the same Bible as the Protes- 
tants. This answer, obvious as it is, involves an important 
principle, and carries us far back into the past, with sure con- 
viction that the Scriptures we reverence existed then. The 
principle is this, —that if two rival sects or parties agree in 
owning the authority of the same work, and in declaring that 
it came down to them from before their division, their testi- 
mony is, to this extent, undoubtedly true. If the work had 
been written by either party after their separation, their rivals 
never would have accepted it as authority, or given credit to 
any story of its higher antiquity. 

This first step, then, has carried us back beyond the time 
of Luther; showing that the Bible has been in existence 
more than three hundred and fifty years. A second step will 
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take us much further. Ask any one, who has traveled in 
Greece or Russia, what sacred books are reverenced in those 
countries ; and he will answer, with surprise at your question, 
that they have the Bible, the same Scriptures with ourselves, 
only in their languages instead of ours. The Greek Church, 
to which the inhabitants of those countries belong, ceased to 
have communion with the Latin or Western Church about 
the year 1050. Our Scriptures, then, must have come to us 
from a higher antiquity than the date of this separation. 

The sect of Nestorians became separated from the Greek 
Church about the year 430. They are still in existence: 
American missionaries have had friendly intercourse with 
them, and one of their bishops has visited this country. They 
hold, and they have ever held, the same Scriptures with our- 
selves. Those Scriptures, then, must have been generally 
received at the date thus designated ; and to be thus received, 
as the authoritative books of the religion, they must have 
come down from a still more ancient period. 

This description of argument can be extended still further 
back, with regard to the books of the New Testament, as 
known to have been acknowledged by sects which then di- 
vided between them the Christian Church. Thus the great 
Arian Controversy, which arose in the year 317, makes it 
certain that our sacred books were received by all parties in 
the reign of Constantine the Great, the first Christian empe- 
ror. In that reign, Eusebius, bishop of Czesarea, a man of 
high distinction in church and state, wrote an ecclesiastical 
history. In this work he bears witness to the unquestion- 
able genuineness of the five historical books of the New Tes- 
tament, of the Epistles ascribed to Paul, except that to the 
Hebrews, the first of Peter, and the first of John. We find, in 
the controversies which agitated the Church before Constan- 
tine, proof of the general reception of the sacred books at a 
very early period. 

With regard to the Old Testament, we can trace, in the 
same way, much further back ; for those venerable Scriptures 
are held in reverence by the Jews, as well as by Christians, 
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and must therefore have been received as genuine and au- 
thentic before the rise of Christianity. 

To go back still further, we are told, that, in the reign of 
Josiah, the high-priest found the book of the law in the 
temple ; and that the king read therein with an emotion 
which gives the idea that he then saw the volume for the first 
time.* From this, some have fancied that Hilkiah the high- 
priest did not find the book of the law, but forged it ; that he 
made up artfully the five books ascribed to Moses, partly, it 
might be, from previously existing documents, but partly also 
from his own imagination. But we know that in the time 
of Josiah there was a rival branch of the Hebrew race, 
then indeed mostly in captivity and exile, but who afterwards 
re-appeared as the Samaritans ; a small remnant of whom is 
yet in existence. Nothing would have induced these people 
to receive as genuine a volume of the law forged by their 
ancient rivals ; but they always have received as genuine, and 
as possessing the highest authority, copies of those same 
early writings, ascribed to Moses, that the Jews and ourselves 
read. ‘This fact shows us that the copy found in the days of 
Josiah was no forgery of that age, but dated back to a time 
at least as early as the reign of Solomon, a thousand years 
before the Christian era. 

Such is the testimony afforded by varying sects. Thus 
from those divisions, which have often been regarded as un- 
mixed evil, has Divine Providence brought an important argu- 
ment in defense of revelation. 

But suppose our doubter should inquire, What assurance 
have I that what I have been told is true respecting ancient 
sects, controversies, and historians ; respecting even the be- 
lief of men at this day in other countries than my own? 

To relieve his doubts, he must be reminded that not only a 
general reliance on the truth of what is told us is the founda- 
tion of all intercourse of man with man; but that when the 
testimony is given by common report to statements respect- 
ing which thousands must have been informed, and when that 





* 2 Kings xxii. 8-13. 
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evidence is all one way, without being contradicted or ques- 
tioned by any witness, good sense requires us to believe it. 
Thus the gtatement that the Russians are of the Greek 
Church, and that they yet receive the same Scriptures with 
ourselves, is one which, if false, would be set aside by the 
testimony of thousands. It may be received, therefore, 
undoubtingly ; testified, as it is, by common fame. So even 
with regard to events in the history of ages past: if they are 
such as must have been notorious at the time of their occur- 
rence, and if the testimony respecting them be all favorable, 
they claim our belief. Our reception of them as true may 
indeed be affected by their own apparent probability or im- 
probability, by the number of the witnesses, and other con- 
siderations ; but it is safe to admit the general truth of the 
prominent events in history, and the statements which have 
been handed down by universal consent, respecting the char- 
acters and conduct of distinguished men. 

There is another branch of the evidence on which we re- 
ceive, not only the Scriptures, but the literature of ancient 
times in general: this consists of references and quotations, 
by which authors testify to other authors who have preceded 
them. 

Sometimes this testimony is direct. We take up, for in- 
stance, the biography of an eminent writer. The author of 
the biography, who may reasonably be supposed to be prop- 
erly informed, gives an account of the works composed by 
the subject of his memoir. If we take up one of those works, 
and doubt as to its authorship, we are reminded of this direct 
testimony of the biographer, and we doubt no longer. Or, in- 
stead, we take in hand a book on some department of science. 
We find in it quotations from another book on the same sub- 
ject, giving the writer’s name as well as repeating his words. 
We turn to the book which bears the name of the author 
quoted, and we find the quotations there. The genuineness of 
that book is testified then by the writer who quoted from it. 
By thousands of such references, the literature of preceding 
ages is linked together; and he who would throw doubt on 
the general reception of any ancient author must account for 
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all the quotations of his works from their date to the present 
time. 

An instance of the difficulty of such a task is presented by 
the effort of Father Hardouin, a learned but fanciful writer 
two centuries since, to dispute the genuineness of many 
classical writings. While he admitted that Virgil wrote the 
“ Georgics,” he asserted that the “ AZneid” was composed by 
monks in the thirteenth century, and falsely ascribed to Virgil. 
If such an absurd fancy had needed argument to disprove it, 
the reference to the “Atneid” in ancient writers would have 
been sufficient. Omitting Horace and others, who do not 
specify the poems of Virgil to which they refer, we find the 
“ 7Eneid” mentioned by Propertius and Ovid, contemporaries 
of its author; and by Statius, Juvenal, and Martial, in the 
next century ; while Silius, Pliny the elder, Tacitus, and Quin- 
tilian, speak of Virgil in a manner which only the existence 
of the “ Eneid” can explain. To destroy the credit of these 
witnesses would require the erasure of all references to their 
works, as well as to the “A£neid” itself, in the writings of 
subsequent authors. 

Now the evidence to the genuineness of the four Gospels, 
from quotations and references in later, writings, is of the 
same character with that which so clearly proves the early 
existence of the “ Aéneid,” and its reception as the work of 
Virgil. Not to dwell needlessly on later writers, there is a 
vast mass of Christian literature, consisting of the works of 
“the Fathers,” as they are styled, — Christian writers, from the 
first to the sixth century. Among these writers, the more 
recent refer to the more ancient ; and most of them refer to 
the Gospels and other books of the New Testament. Besides 
the Fathers, there were early writers who were regarded by 
most as heretical, and heathen writers against Christianity. 
Some works of both these classes remain; and others, which 
have perished, have still been quoted in such a manner by 
those of the Fathers who replied to them, that we can gather 
from these quotations valuable references to the Scriptures. 

The evidence of these early writers has been often brought 
forward. We shall therefore present only some specimens of 
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it; and, omitting the well-known testimony cf Polycarp and 
his pupil Irenaeus, we select the instances of John and his 
disciple Papias, and of Justin and his follower Tatian. 

Papias was bishop of Hierapolis in Asia, about the year 
116, and quotes as his authority “John the Presbyter,” or 
Elder. As this term became at length distinctly attached to 
an order of church officers, many have supposed that it 
was applied to the instructor of Papias to distinguish him from 
John the Apostle. In primitive times, however, the terms 
“ bishop” or “ overseer,” “presbyter,” and even “apostle,” were 
used much more loosely than in later ages. (See Acts xx. 17, 
28; xiv. 14.) Peter and John were called elders; the latter 
using the name as if it were his customary or favorite desig- 
nation, in epistles which, even if they be not genuine, at least 
mark the use of language in the early age of Christianity. 
(1 Peter, v. 1; 2 John, 1; 3 John, 1.) The Apostle John, too, 
lived to near the age of a hundred: “elder” would have been 
the most appropriate designation for him, and ludicrously in- 
appropriate to distinguish another from him. We can scarcely 
doubt, therefore, that Papias was a disciple of John the Apos- 
tle. Even if otherwise, his teacher was a Christian minister, 
whose earlier life had been contemporaneous with the evan- 
gelists of whom he spoke. His account was as follows, as 
repeated by Eusebius : — 

“The elder said that Mark, being the interpreter of Peter, 
carefully wrote down all that he retained in memory of the 
actions or discourses of Christ ; not, however, in order, for he 
was not himself a hearer or follower of the Lord, but after- 
wards, as I said, a companion of Peter, who taught in the 
manner best suited to the instruction of his hearers, without 
giving a connected narrative of our Lord’s discourses. Such 
being the case, Mark committed no errors in thus writing 
some things from memory ; for he made it his sole object not 
to omit anything which he had heard, and not to state any- 
thing falsely.” 

Of Matthew he says, “ Matthew wrote the oracles in the 
Hebrew language, and every one interpreted them as he was 
able.” 
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This distinct testimony of Papias is strongly supported by 
two passages in the epistles of Peter. In the first epistle, 
chapter v. 13, he speaks of Mark affectionately as his son. 
In the second epistle, chapter i. 15, he says, “ Moreover, I 
will endeavor that ye may be able, after my decease, to have 
these things always in remembrance ;” a promise which re- 
ceives its explanation and fulfillment in the Gospel which this 
beloved companion wrote from his dictation. The “unde- 
signed coincidence” of these passages in three different writ- 
ings is a proof of the account given by Papias ; and while it 
also confirms the genuineness of the epistles of Peter, yet, 
even if that was denied, it would still prove the very early 
existence of a belief in the Church, that Mark stood in a par- 
ticularly near and tender relation to Peter, and that that apos 
tle at least contemplated the preparation of a Gospel. 

We have, in the united evidence of Justin Martyr, and his 
disciple Tatian, a testimony similar in character to that just 
given. Justin was, by his education, qualified to discriminate 
among writings ; and, by the early period at which he lived, 
must have been familiar with the opinions of the apostles 
and their immediate successors ; while his death as a martyr 
gives to us the highest assurance of his sincerity. In his 
writings, still extant, are many quotations apparently from 
our Gospels ; and his account of incidents respecting Jesus 
is so ample as to afford nearly a complete life of the Saviour, 
differing but in two unimportant particulars from that given 
by the evangelists. He does not, however, refer to our Gos- 
pels by name, but speaks of them under the general term of 
Memoirs or Recollections. From this circumstance, some 
authors have denied that our Gospels were known to him. 

Justin was put to death in or about the year 164. Shortly 
after his death, his disciple Tatian published an “ Address to 
the Greeks,” or heathen, vindicating the faith for which his 
master had suffered. Tatian afterwards expressed some 
opinions, on account of which he had been regarded as a 
heretic by later writers. His heresy seems to have been, in 
its origin, merely the respectable one of over-strictness in self- 


restraint. He is considered as the first of the Encratites, a 
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term which may be literally translated “temperance men.” 
His ascetic views either led him into, or were encouraged by, 
the Gnostic doctrine of the evil of matter. Tatian composed 
a Diatessaron, or Compend of Four Gospels, of which Theo- 
doret, a writer two hundred years later, gives us some infor- 
mation. He found the book in use in his diocese, and re- 
moved it, because, he says, Tatian had cut away “ the geneal- 
ogies, and all else which shows that the Lord was born of the 
race of David, according to the flesh.” He testifies, however, 
that the book was in use among Catholic Christians, and 
gives no hint that the four Gospels which it abridged were 
any other than those which were generally received. Indeed, 
his mention of the genealogies which had been cut away 
identifies two of them with our Matthew and Luke. 

Eichhorn and others have endeavored to maintain that 
Tatian’s four Gospels were different from ours. Their proof 
is from a passage in Epiphanius, a writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, who says that some call Tatian’s compilation “ The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 

As Matthew, it is known, wrote in Hebrew, it is probable 
that this name may have been given to his Gospel as quoted 
by Tatian.* But the evidence is so ample shortly after, from 
Irenzus, Origen, Tertullian, and many others, to the general 
use of our Gospels near the end of the second century, that 
no reasonable doubt remains of their identity with the four 
which were employed by Tatian. 

We have, then, this writer, a man whose heresy proceeded 
from an over-punctilious morality, a man who had the Chris- 
tian courage to stand forth for his religion over the grave of 
his martyred instructor, bearing witness for our four Gospels 
as the true records of the life of Christ. He was the pupil of 
Justin, and converted to Christianity by him. From Justin, 
then, he received his knowledge of the books in use among 
Christians. If Justin had not known and approved the four 
Gospels, Tatian would not have used them. If Justin’s 
“Memoirs” had been a different book, Tatian would have 





* For another conjecture, see Norton’s “ Genuineness,” vol. III., p. 279. 
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used that also, presenting a harmony of five Gospels instead 
of four. Justin’s profession of Christianity was made about 
the year 132. Carefully trained in philosophy, a native of 
Palestine, and a student at Alexandria, he must have known 
what books were regarded, by those whom he joined, as the 
authentic records of their faith. His authority then, thus 
strongly inferred from that of his disciple Tatian, carries our 
four Gospels far back towards the times of the apostles. 





GENERALLY speaking, the view which Epictetus took of life is 
always simple and always consistent: it is a view which gave him 
consolation among life’s troubles, and strength to display some of 
its noblest virtues ; and it may be summed up in the following pas- 
sages of his famous “ Manual :” — 

“ Remember,” he says, “that you are an actor of just suct a part 
as is assigned you by the poet of the play: of a short part, if the 
part be short ; of a long part, if it be long. Should he wish you to 
act the part of a beggar, take care to act it naturally and nobly ; 
and the same if it be the part of a lame man, or a ruler, or a private 
man: for ¢Aés is in your power, to act well the part assigned to you ; 
but to choose that part is the function of another.” 

“Let not these considerations afflict you, —‘I shall live despised 
and the merest nobody ;’ for, if dishonor be an evil, you cannot be 
involved in evil any more than you can be involved in baseness 
through any one else’s means. Is it then at all your business to be 
a leading man, or to be entertained at a banquet? By no means. 
How then can it be a dishonor not to be so? And how will you be 
a mere nobody, since it is your duty to be somebody only in those 
circumstances which are in your own power, in which you may be a 
person of the greatest importance?” 


“ NorHING iS meaner than the love of pleasure, the love of gain, 
and insolence ; nothing nobler than high-mindedness and gentleness 
and philanthropy and doing good.” 


Mucu of most men’s fame is undesirable, being founded on their 
unhappiness. 
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WE extract the opening and concluding paragraphs of a 
very elaborate article in “ The Baptist Quarterly” upon “ The 
Tiibingen School.” 

“Whatever general literary and religious interest we may 
feel in the critical labors of Baur and his associates, we are 
apt to regard our connection with them as slight and unpracti- 
cal. But we may easily underrate the influence of German 
thought on ourown. Germany guides the theological thought 
of the world ; and our literary intercourse with that country is 
too extensive, and the impression made there by the Tiibin- 
gen school too great, to permit us to look on as unconcerned 
spectators at the contest which is going on. Some time or 
other, we may be sure, Tiibingen criticism will be a practical 
matter for us; all the sooner, perhaps, that we are now so 
much concerned about the antipodal movement of Ritualism. 
For these extremes, the one the negation, the other the arbi- 
trary exaggeration, of Protestant freedom of inquiry, as ex- 
tremes, have points of contact, and the teachings of history 
will lead us to see, without surprise, a re-action from one to 
the other. Much of the danger to be feared from any false 
system may be averted by a clear statement of its positions, 
and we therefore propose here to give something like a con- 
nected view of the principles and results of the Tiibingen 
school, without attempting exhaustive recapitulation or de- 
tailed refutation. We shall refer chiefly to the works of Baur 
himself, in which is to be found a complete presentation of 
his system, while his followers have usually confined them- 
selves to working out particular points.” 

“The works of the Tiibingen school will repay careful 
study, and have already had their effect in suggesting more 
thorough examination and profounder views of the historical 
monuments of Christianity. To say nothing of the able pro- 
ductions, more especially polemical, which they have called 
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forth in Europe and America, it is to Baur that we owe Dr, 
Dorner’s noble treatise on “The History of the Development 
of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” which appeared first 
in the form of an essay read by the author in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary of Dr. Baur himself. There is yet more to do 
in the way of investigation ; and, while we thankfully recognize 
the fact that so redoubted an attack has issued in strengthen- 
ing our defenses, we may accept it as a call to gather up our 
strength, and go deeper into the mysteries of the gospel of 
Christ, that we may unveil its beauties, evolve its power, and 
be filled with its spirit.” 


The “ Baptist Quarterly” is filled with scholarly material, 
and leaves nothing to be desired in outward form. 


— The “New-York Observer” gives us the following on 
“BoarpDinG BY Faitu: How the Shurtleff-College ‘Band of 
Faith’ gets its Supplies. 

“ A correspondent of the St. Louis ‘ Republican’ tells this 
remarkable story :— 


“ Among the many novel improvements now being intro- 
duced into the religious world, none perhaps is more interest- 
ing in its principles and practical operation than a society 
formed a few months since at Shurtleff College, Upper Alton. — 
This college is under the management of the Baptist denom- 
ination, and is known throughout the Northwest, having been 
in existence for the last thirty years, and now numbering 
seventy students. The society alluded to is called ‘The Band 
of Faith,’ and the materials for the brief notice we are to give 
are derived mainly from a small pamphlet entitled, ‘A record 
of God's dealings with the Band of Faith, in Shurtleff Col- 
lege, organized October 3, 1868; with an introduction by 
D. Reed.’ Having had some difficulty in obtaining our copy 
of this pamphlet, we have reason to believe that it has never 
enjoyed the extensive circulation its merits deserve. 

“«The Band of Faith’ is composed of theological students 
whose pecuniary means and opportunities for remunerative 
employment are so exceedingly limited as frequently to re- 
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duce them to the sorest straits for the commonest necessaries 
of life. The society itself originated in the mind of one indi- 
vidual, who, two years ago, found himself so impoverished 
that he was on the verge of abandoning his ministerial studies. 
He resolved to bring the subject directly before the Almighty 
through the medium of prayer: or, in the words of Mr. Reed, 
he ‘asked God for a definite sum of money for the term of 
the college session.’ Shortly after the first term commenced, 
this brother received an invitation to preach at a church some 
distance away, and went. There he collected a few dollars ; 
and from the parents of a dissipated youth whom he reformed 
he was also favored with benefactions. In short, the plan 
succeeded, and a desire to follow his example on a large scale 
spread among the students. A number met together, and 
decided to form the society. A house and a matron were 
needed. As one of them fortunately had both these articles, 
he was asked to co-operate. His reply was, ‘I will talk to the 
Lord and my wife about it. The response being favorable, 
the work began, and has been continued up to the present 
time. The ‘Band’ consists of about twenty-five members, 
having a common table and a common purse. A box for con- 
tributions is placed in the dining-room, which the treasurer 
opens every day, and keeps a record of the receipts and 
expenditures. This officer also keeps a journal, one or two 
extracts from which we give: — 


“*QOctober 15. Bro. J. brought us a load of coal, worth $6 ; 
Bro. D., pumpkins, worth $3.’ 

“October 31. $1 in the box. We shall need about $6 
before 7 o’clock this evening, to pay our servants, etc. We 
have only half that sum, but we trust the kind Master will 
provide the necessary amount before the time is up.’ 

“«November 3. We received $10 to be used for the Band, 
provided none of our members use tobacco. On inquiry, we 
are pleased to learn that all are free from this habit. This 
amount is a very timely relief,’ etc. 

“«December 3. In the afternoon, Bro. B. brought us a 
bushel of beans, worth $3.50: about the same time, some one 
else sent us a ham, worth $1.75. Now notice how kind the 
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Lord is: the beans would have been less agreeable for pres- 
ent use without meat to cook with them, and so he put it into 
the heart of another individual to send us the ham.’ 


“The steward likewise keeps a journal, which is even more 
curious than the treasurer’s. We append a few extracts : — 


“October 27. This morning the Lord sent us a girl to 
help in the house, —a direct answer to prayer, as it is very 
difficult to get help.’ 

“*November 10. For a number of days we have been 
asking the Lord for wood, and just before we went out it 
came. “Oh that men would praise the Lord!”’ 

“*November 14. God has provided a barrel of flour, five 
pounds of brown flour, two bushels of turnips, a box contain- 
ing coffee, sugar, bread, and cakes, valued at $5. We are out 
of corn-meal; also $4 needed to pay the help to-morrow. I 
have told God about it.’ 

“*November 25. Upon going to the post-office, I found a 
letter containing a bill of shipment of a barrel of molasses 
from Iowa, which came from an old debt, but none the less 
from the Lord. We are fond of molasses, and have felt for 
some time that it was not an economical way of buying by 
the gallon, and have asked the Lord to provide it in large 
quantities.’ 


“ The social creed of ‘The Band of Faith’ is embraced in 
three short sentences :— 

“1, To ask no one but God for their supplies. 

“2, Never to contract debts for their supplies. 

“3. To be contented with what God gives them. 

“Its membership comprises nearly one-half of the students 
of Shurtleff College ; and the prospect is, that, before the ter- 
mination of another year, all will be gathered into the fold of 
a religious society which is certainly as remarkable in its 
machinery and management as anything of the kind that has 
ever come under our observation, in or out of books.” 


— “The Advance” contains the following exceedingly sen 
sible advice on the way to study Romanism : — 
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“Romanism is worth study. It has interest historically 
and religiously. It possesses, in company with the Greek 
Church, the charm of antiquity ; it embraces the major por- 
tion of Christendom ; and, unlike the Greek Church, it acts 
on the aggressive in all parts of the world. In our own land, 
immigration has made it the largest of the sects, with possi- 
bly a single exception. That it has an important part to 
play in the future, the blindest can see. We ought thor- 
oughly to understand it. How shall this be? 

“Not by the method which some pursue, who study it only 
in the light or darkness of their inherited dislikes and preju- 
dices, and in the accounts of its enemies; or who, at best, 
confine themselves to the unfayorable facts which can truly 
be urged against it, both as regards its peculiar system and 
its past history. Such a process may confirm us in our oppo- 
sition ; but it does not give us a comprehension of its char- 
acter and influence, does not explain its vast power, does not 
fit us to resist its advances, does not enable us to save those 
who are in danger of being won to its embrace. What, then, 
should we do ? 

“The first thing is, to concede fully the sincerity of its 
adherents. This is practically more difficult than might be 
supposed. Protestants too often assume in their own minds, 
if they do not assert it, that intelligent Romanists are de- 
ceivers, and the unintelligent mere dupes. They justify 
themselves in this opinion by the glaring absurdity (as they 
deem it) of the Romish dogmas and ceremonies, which surely 
no man would defend but for a sinister purpose ; and by the 
deceptive course which they think they detect in the policy 
of the Romish Church, or in the conduct of its members, in 
particular cases. But this appearance of absurdity, and even 
the reality of occasional fraud (the latter sometimes paralleled, 
unfortunately, in the management of Protestant ecclesiastical 
and benevolent organizations), cannot outweigh the positive 
evidence that Romanists, both learned and ignorant, are as 
sincere in their belief as are we in ours. Acquaintance with 
the better class of Roman Catholics will convince one of this 
fact, as will also the reading of the records of Romish martyrs 
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and of the labors and self-denials of the Jesuit missionaries in 
all parts of the world, and the remembrance of all the godly 
men in that church prior to the Reformation. It will not 
answer to begin our study with the assumption that every 
priest is a knave and hypocrite, however true it may be that 
ingenuousness has not been a characteristic trait of the Rom- 
ish Church. On the contrary, as a body, the priests are gen- 
uinely devoted to their faith as the true religion of Christ, 
and in many instances are pious men in our own acceptation 
of the term. As they would never understand Protestantism 
by assuming the hypocrisy of our ministers, and the mere 
superstition of our members, or by judging of it from Luth- 
eran formality or rationalism in Europe, we are as little likely 
to comprehend their system on a like theory, or by selecting 
the most unfavorable representatives of it. 

“Then we should inquire thoughtfully into the things which 
cause Romanism to be valued by its adherents, especially by 
its really spiritual members. The strength of a system lies 
in that which makes it both true and precious to them. We 
must put ourselves in the place of a pious man nurtured in 
the Church of Rome, and must ask ourselves what it is in its 
peculiarities which endears it to him, and in the use of which 
he thinks he finds comfort and strength living and dying. 
There may be other elements of influence in the system, 
taken as a mere outward, world power, which we ought also 
to study; but these spiritual forces are what deserve our 
most serious consideration, as constituting that which must 
be met and overcome in converting souls from its delusions, 
and in resisting its progress. 

“Tt will aid us to pursue a kindred inquiry, and to learn what 
it is in the Romish Church which attracts religious characters 
to it from other Christian denominations. Doubtless some 
join it without deep convictions, sentimentally, or super- 
stitiously, or to promote their temporal interests ; but others 
only after long spiritual struggles, and in the deepest earnest- 
ness. We think them mistaken and misled, yet recognize the 
purity of their motives, and wish to put ourselves so far into 
sympathetic connection with their minds as to learn the 

1 
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secret of the attraction which won them from their earlier 
faith. Thus only shall we be prepared to deal with those of 
similar tendencies who have not yet taken the final step. 
Thus also may we possibly find some elements of weakness 
in the creeds and methods of Protestantism, and gain hints 
as to future modifications and improvements. ‘Fas est ab 
hoste doceri, says the old Latin proverb: ‘It is lawful to learn 
from the enemy.’ 

“ And, lastly, we should read the Romish publications suffi- 
ciently to understand their doctrines as they teach them at 
the present day, and especially in our own land. Romanism, 
weakened in its old-world external supports derived from 
union of church and state, is entering now upon an intellec- 
tual and spiritual struggle with the reformed churches, and is 
seeking to adapt itself to the nineteenth century, and to the 

"American mind. Priests who are converts from Protestantism, 
such as Hecker, Hewit, and Preston, are leaders in this move- 
ment, and are meetirg with some success. The “Catholic 


World” is their organ, and deserves careful reading by all 
who feel called upon to combat Romish errors, and to resist 
the progress of the Papal Church in the United States. 

“Jn the use of such means, let us study the subject calmly, 
with patience and candor, and we shall do better service than 
if we utter ourselves hastily and passionately from prejudice 
and half-information.” 


— “The Catholic World,” on the “ Educational Question,” 
gives us an extract from Guizot, which, as it seems to us, is 
directly in conflict with the proposition to introduce positive 
religious instruction in our public schools, and, in order to 
secure this end, to distribute the pupils according to the 
religious views of their parents or guardians. Guizot says :— 

“In order to make popular education truly good and socially 
useful, it must be fundamentally religious. I do not simply 
mean by this, that religious instruction should hold its place 
in popular education, and that the practices of religion should 
enter into it; for a nation is not religiously educated by such 
petty and mechanical devices. It is necessary that national 
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education should be given and received in the midst of a 
religious atmosphere, and that religious impressions and re- 
ligious observances should penetrate into all its parts. Reli- 
gion is not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place, and a certain hour: it is a faith and a law, which ought 
to be felt everywhere, and which after this manner alone can 
exercise all its beneficial influence upon our minds and our 
lives.” 

Better try to secure the “religious atmosphere,” but for the 
rest know nothing about Catholic and Protestant. Let 
Christians in the churches make Christians, each after his 
own type. Let the Sunday schools be made more efficient ; 
but let the instruction in the day school relate to secular 
learning and the great moral duties. We dread very much 
this dividing of children into sects; and, considering what 
Protestants are doing for Catholics in the way of supplying* 
the schools, not to speak of the relief of the poor, we think 
that this demand for a division is, to say the least, a little 
premature. Is it quite fair to characterize the efforts of 
children’s aid societies as follows ? — 

“When this failed to make any very perceptible impression 
upon the numerical strength of the Catholic people, then 
commenced the wholesale child-stealing, under the pious 
pretext of cleaning out the moral sewers of society ; and tens 
of thousands of little children, stolen or forcibly wrested 
from the arms of Catholic parents, — too poor and friendless 
to protect the natural and legal rights of themselves and 
their offspring, — were hurried off to the far West, their names 
changed, and their temporal and eternal hopes committed to 
the zealous charge of pious and vigorous haters of the popish 
Antichrist !” 

The Roman-Catholic children have not been cared for by 
Roman Catholics. We can well believe that the task was 
beyond their means ; but were the Protestants meanwhile to 
sit down quietly and be overrun by hordes of street children, 
growing up in abject poverty and extreme degradation ? 

There is a bigotry of Protestantism which is as bad as any 
bigotry, and more inconsistent. We should regard it as a 
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secret of the attraction which won them from their earlier 
faith. Thus only shall we be prepared to deal with those of 
similar tendencies who have not yet taken the final step. 
Thus also may we possibly find some elements of weakness 
in the creeds and methods of Protestantism, and gain hints 
as to future modifications and improvements. ‘Fas est ab 
hoste doceri, says the old Latin proverb: ‘It is lawful to learn 
from the enemy.’ 

“ And, lastly, we should read the Romish publications suffi- 
ciently to understand their doctrines as they teach them at 
the present day, and especially in our own land. Romanism, 
weakened in its old-world external supports derived from 
union of church and state, is entering now upon an intellec- 
tual and spiritual struggle with the reformed churches, and is 
seeking to adapt itself to the nineteenth century, and to the 

"American mind. Priests who are converts from Protestantism, 
such as Hecker, Hewit, and Preston, are leaders in this move- 
ment, and are meetirg with some success. The “Catholic 


World” is their organ, and deserves careful reading by all 
who feel called upon to combat Romish errors, and to resist 
the progress of the Papal Church in the United States. 

“In the use of such means, let us study the subject calmly, 
with patience and candor, and we shall do better service than 
if we utter ourselves hastily and passionately from prejudice 
and half-information.” 


— “The Catholic World,” on the “ Educational Question,” 
gives us an extract from Guizot, which, as it seems to us, is 
directly in conflict with the proposition to introduce positive 
religious instruction in our public schools, and, in order to 
secure this end, to distribute the pupils according to the 
religious views of their parents or guardians. Guizot says :— 

“Tn order to make popular education truly good and socially 
useful, it must be fundamentally religious. I do not simply 
mean by this, that religious instruction should hold its place 
in popular education, and that the practices of religion should 
enter into it; for a nation is not religiously educated by such 
petty and mechanical devices. It is necessary that national 
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education should be given and received in the midst of a 
religious atmosphere, and that religious impressions and re- 
ligious observances should penetrate into all its parts. Reli- 
gion is not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place, and a certain hour: it is a faith and a law, which ought 
to be felt everywhere, and which after this manner alone can 
exercise all its beneficial influence upon our minds and our 
lives.” 

Better try to secure the “religious atmosphere,” but for the 
rest know nothing about Catholic and Protestant. Let 
Christians in the churches make Christians, each after his 
own type. Let the Sunday schools be made more efficient ; 
but let the instruction in the day school relate to secular 
learning and the great moral duties. We dread very much 
this dividing of children into sects; and, considering what 
Protestants are doing for Catholics in the way of supplying’ 
the schools, not to speak of the relief of the poor, we think 
that this demand for a division is, to say the least, a little 
premature. Is it quite fair to characterize the efforts of 
children’s aid societies as follows ? — 

‘When this failed to make any very perceptible impression 
upon the numerical strength of the Catholic people, then 
commenced the wholesale child-stealing, under the pious 
pretext of cleaning out the moral sewers of society ; and tens 
of thousands of little children, stolen or forcibly wrested 
from the arms of Catholic parents, — too poor and friendless 
to protect the natural and legal rights of themselves and 
their offspring, — were hurried off to the far West, their names 
changed, and their temporal and eternal hopes committed to 
the zealous charge of pious and vigorous haters of the popish 
Antichrist !” 

The Roman-Catholic children have not been cared for by 
Roman Catholics. We can well believe that the task was 
beyond their means ; but were the Protestants meanwhile to 
sit down quietly and be overrun by hordes of street children, 
growing up in abject poverty and extreme degradation ? 

There is a bigotry of Protestantism which is as bad as any 
bigotry, and more inconsistent. We should regard it as a 
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misfortune to be compelled ‘to study the history of the Re- 
formation in D’Aubigné: but the great mass of public-school 
scholars are not carried, or ought not to be, beyond the plain 
things of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, 
and just the great landmarks of history ; and, as to Catholicity, 
let the churches look after that. But let the writer upon the 
“Educational Question” be heard :— 

“If it were true that the Catholic people contributed almost 
nothing to the school fund, as is no doubt sincerely believed 
by some who are not disposed to do us injustice, a very 
serious question would, nevertheless, be suggested by such a 
statement as this, which we copy from the article in “ The 
Chicago Advance” already referred to: ‘Our American 
population is principally Protestant, partly Romish, slightly 
Jewish, and increasingly rationalistic or infidel’ Now, it is 
unquestionably true that the infidels in this country can count 
but very few amongst their number who ever knelt at a Cath- 
olic altar. Still, it is the theory of our opponents that igno- 
rance is, in itself, the source of all evil, and the parent of 
impiety. It would certainly, therefore, be a terrible calam- 
ity for the country if the children of six million Catholics 
were deprived of education because their fathers paid no 
taxes! To educate them would be unanimously regarded as 
a public neeessity: just as our police authorities remove 
contagion at the public expense. If this view of public 
economy be true (and we need not dispute it in this argu- 
ment), then it follows that the question of educating the Cath- 
olics is altogether independent of what they do or do not 
contribute to the treasury. Educated they must be; but 
suppose they steadily refuse to receive the knowledge offered, 
except upon the condition that their consciences shall not be 
violated, and their parental responsibilities disregarded, by 
subjecting their children to a training inconsistent with the 
spirit of their religion, — how then? Will you consign the six 
millions to what you call the moral death of ignorance, and 
suffer their carcasses to putrefy upon the highway of your 
republican progress, poisoning the fountains of your national 
life? Or will you prefer, in the spirit of your institutions, to 
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respect their conscientious opinions, and to enable them, in 
the manner we have already indicated, to co-operate with you 
in the full development of your great and noble policy of 
universal popular education ? 

But is it true that the Catholic people have no substantial 
claim as tax-payers? Such might have been the case twenty- 
five years ago; but every well-informed man knows that it is 
not so now. Wealth, amongst the Catholic population, may 
perhaps be less perceptible, because it is more diffused than 
it is amongst some other bodies of our citizens ; but no man 
who is familiar with the cities of New York, Brooklyn, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and all others, from the 
sources of the Mississippi to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, or with the Catholic farm-settlements. of the 
Western States, can shut his eyes to the fact that our Catholic 
people are thrifty and well-to-do in the world, and that very 
many of them possess large wealth.” 

One word more as to what is done in Massachusetts in the 
way of separate schools : — 

“ The diocese of Boston comprises the State of Massachu- 
setts, and has two colleges, three female academies, thirteen 
parochial or free schools, five thousand eight hundred scholars, 
and five hundred and fifty orphans in the asylums.” 


“ LIKE the beacon-lights in harbors, which, kindling a great blaze 
by means of a few fagots, afford sufficient aid to vessels that wander 
over the sea, so, also, a man of bright character in a storm-tossed 
city, himself content with little, effects great blessings for his fellow- 
citizens.” — Epictetus. 

The thought is not unlike that of Shakespeare : — 

“ How far yon little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

But the metaphor which Epictetus more commonly adopts is one 
no less beautiful. “What good,” asked some one, “did Hebridius 
Priscus do in resisting Vespasian, being but a single person?” 
“ What good,” answers Epictetus, “does the purple do on the gar- 
ment? Why, é is splendid in itself, and splendid also in the example 
which it affords.” 
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MAY-DAY MELODIES. 


May-pay parties, who go hunting for flowers, may omit all the 
rhapsodies of the sentimental poets about spring, and its “ ethereal 
mildnegs,” and sing Wordsworth’s unequaled ode to the genius of 
May ; and if on May-day, in consequence of east winds, and flaws 
from Northern snow-drifts, no flower shall dare to “open a bright 
eye,” the rites can be postponed till the first day of sunshine and 
bloom. 

While from the purpling east departs 
The Star that led: the dawn, 

Blithe Flora from her couch upstarts, 
For May is on the lawn. 

A quickening hope, a freshening glee, 
Foreran the expected Power, 

Whose first-drawn breath from bush and tree 
Shakes off that pearly shower. 


All Nature welcomes Her whose sway 
“Tempers the year’s extremes ; 

Who scattereth lustres o’er noonday, 
Like morning’s dewy gleams ; 

While mellow warble, sprightly trill, 
The tremulous heart excite ; 

And hums the balmy air to still 
The balance of delight. 


Thy feathered Lieges’ bill and wings 
In love’s disport employ : 

Warmed by thy influence, creeping Things 
Awake to silent joy. 

Queen art thou still for each gay Plant 
Where the slim wild Deer roves, 

And served in depths where Fishes haunt 
Their own mysterious groves. 


Cloud-piercing Peak and trackless Heath 
Instinctive homage pay ; 

Nor wants the dim-lit Cave a wreath 
To honor Thee, sweet May! 
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Where Cities fanned by thy brisk airs 
Behold a smokeless sky, 

Their puniest Flower-pot nursling dares 
To open a bright eye. 


And if on this, thy natal morn, 
The Pole, from which thy name 

Hath not departed, stands forlorn 
Of song and dance and game, 

Still from the village-green a vow 
Aspires to thee addressed, 

Wherever peace is on the brow, 
Or love within the breast. 


Yes: where Love nestles thou canst teach 
The soul to love the more : 

Hearts also shall thy lessons reach, 
That never loved before. 

Stripped is the haughty One of pride, 
The bashful freed from fear, 

While, rising. like the ocean-tide, 
In flows the joyous year. 


ROMANISM A FAILURE. 


THE surest test of pure religion is the state of societv »roduced 
under it. Judged by this test, Romanism is a compete failure 
where its influence is most immediate and concentrated. Dr. Pea- 
body reports it as follows :— 

“Rome is undoubtedly the wo-st-governed city in the civilized 
world. It is deemed unsafe to go out alone after dark. One who 
does so incurs a double risk of assault and robbery by some des- 
perado, and of being shot by the pope’s guard ; for, while the police 
are utterly powerless for the purposes for which they are needed, 
there is a most vigilant watch maintained against whatever looks 
like political discontent or treasonable design. There are certain 
localities — especially a long flight of steps leading from the Piazza 
di Spagna to the church La Trinita de Monti, over which strangers 
are frequently passing — at which the sentinels are ordered to fire 
if their challenge is not instantly answered ; and a foreigner thus 
challenged is in danger of hesitating from sheer ignorance of what 
he ought to say. 

“While the French troops occupied Rome, the city was much 
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safer than it is now. They were an efficient police, and were not 
stupid enough to shoot an inoffensive stranger for his unreadiness 
in a foreign tongue. One of the first measures of the Papal Govern- 
ment, after the French troops were withdrawn, was to drive beyond 
the walls of the city all Protestant worship. When I left Rome, the 
American chapel, a room in a private house, under the flag of the 
embassy, was the only Protestant place of worship remaining open, 
and that, if I am rightly informed, has since been closed. 

“ Another measure of the papal administration, adopted at the 
same time, was to restore the old right of sanctuary to the churches, 
so that a criminal who can find shelter in a church is free from 
arrest. As there is a church every few rods, he must be very lame 
or very foolish who cannot elude the ministers of justice. One day, 
while I was in Rome, some zealous police officers had the effrontery 
to chase a thief up the high steps of a church. A priest came out, 
let the rascal in, shut the door upon him, and then took down the 
names of his pursurers, to be reported for censure or banishment 
as guilty of sacrilege. Does the pope mean to verify what the 
divine Teacher said to the Jews about their “house of prayer,” 
“Ye have made it a den of thieves”? Under his auspices, crime 


was assuming, in the winter of 1866-67, a degree of audacity un- 
known under the French regime. One morning before sunrise, on 
the Piazza di Spagna, the most public place in the city, a baker, 
serving his early customers, was knocked down, and robbed of the 
contents of his tray ; and similar deeds of violence were reported 
almost daily.” 


NIRWANA. 


Rev. SAMUEL JOHNSON, in his lecture in Horticultural Hall, en- 
larges on the piety of Pantheism, especially the Pantheism of India. 
Mr. Johnson is among the choicest of the progressives who leave 
Christianity behind, and tell us of a better religion that is to be. 
We were not a little interested, therefore, to get the advanced thought 
of the times, and read his lecture from beginning to end as reported 
in the “Commonwealth.” The advanced thought of the times is 
the Pantheism of two thousand years ago, and advanced by going 
backward. The supreme good of “Buddhism” is “ Nirwana,” 
which, according to the best authorities, means annihilation or ex- 
tinction of personal being. Mr. Johnson thinks it does not. Mr. 
Dall says he agrees with him. If it does not mean that, what does 
it mean? Wiittke in his Geshihte des Heideuthums, says Nirwana 
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means reine nichtsein, pure non-being. This is better authority than 
Mr. Johnson or Mr. Dall. Mr. Dall says the wide-spread influence 
of Pantheism in India, which Mr. Johnson thinks in some respects 
is better than Christianity, may be seen in the degradation of the 
masses, and its contempt of man, and the duties which men owe to 
each other. He thinks this practical argument would very soon 
turn Mr. Johnson’s moonshine into clay. Mr. Johnson has replied 
to him, but has not answered him. 


“ AUTHENTICATION OF THE RECORDS.” 


THE article under that head is from a forthcoming work by Dr. 
Bulfinch. It is a chapter (nearly entire) from “Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” Part II., which is now printing by Mr. Spencer, to appear 
by Anniversary Week. The book will be a little larger than Part I., 
and may be read independently of it, or as a sequel to it. It will 
contain most of the articles which Dr. Bulfinch has contributed to 
this Magazine for four years past, — particularly those on the “ Rise 
of Modern Skepticism,” and “The Tiibingen School ;” all, how- 
ever, revised. Dr. Peabody, as we understand, has expressed him- 
self much pleased with the “ Manual” on a trial of two years with 
his classes in college. 


THE BEAUTIFUL FAITH OF STARR KING IN THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 


“What more arrogant and presumptuous folly can there be,” says 
Starr King, “ than that which a person exhibits who make Ais exfe- 
rience of nature the measure of the ossibilities of nature! Yet this 
is what all of us do, who object, to the doctrine of the soul’s immor- 
tality, that we cannot conceive How it is released from its fleshy bon- 
dage, nor what are the methods of its disembodied life. If we should 
hear any man soberly affirm that he did not believe that any pro- 
cess could go on in this universe, or anything be true, which baffled 
his powers of comprehension, we should probably think that the ap- 
plication to him of Paul’s apostrophe to the Corinthian doubter in- 
volved no dangerous lack of charity. It has pleased God to endow 
us with five senses, through which we hold conversation with the 
created realm. We do not know that five other media of communi- 
cation might not be opened that would make the physical universe 
seem as different and as much higher than it now does, as if we 
were transported into another sphere. Who has told us that there 
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cannot be any other avenues between the soul and matter than the 
touch, the taste, the ear, and the eye? Who has told us that all which 
exists right about us is reported by the limited apparatus furnished 
to our nerves?” 

It has been truly said by another, that we should “easily believe 
in a life to come, if ‘his present life were the wonderful thing to us 
which it ought to be.” Here is the point. Not that there are 
startling difficulties in the way of conceiving a future existence, but 
that we lose the fine sense and the nice relish of the mystery and 
miracle that invest us here. There are a thousand scientific facts 
that would seem as marvelous to a cultivated mind, if they had not 
been demonstrated and published in veracious treatises, as the con- 
tinued existence of the body. What would Plato have said, could 
he have seen a man, without using any flame in the experiment, 
cause fire to burst out of a lump of ice? Suppose that Newton had 
never heard of a loadstone: what would he have thought, could he 
have seen an iron weight, in defiance of the law of gravitation, which 
he had just demonstrated, spring from the floor to the wall? Before 
seeing the fact for the first time, would not the proposition have 
seemed as surprising to him, and as difficult to be believed, as the 
return of a dead man to life before his eyes, or the appearance of a 
spirit? And, after he had seen it, how could he explain it? How 
can any one explain the phenomena now? 

“Ts the statement that there is an enduring spirit within us, en- 
tirely distinct from the corporeal organization, and which the cessa- 
tion of the heart liberates to a higher mode of existence, any more 
startling than the statement that a drop of water —which may trem- 
ble and glisten on the tip of the finger, seemingly the most feeble 
thing in nature, from which the tiniest flower gently nurses its strength 
while it hangs upon its leaf, which a sunbeam may dissipate — con- 
tains within its tiny globe electric energy enough to charge eight 
hundred thousand Leyden jars, energy enough to split a cathedral 
as though it were a toy; and so that of every cup of water we 
drink each atom is a thunder-storm? 

“Ts the idea of spiritual communication and intercourse by meth- 
ods far transcending our present powers of sight, speech, and hear- 
ing, beset with more intrinsic difficulties than the idea of conversing 
by a wire with a man in St. Louis as quickly as with a man by your 
side, or of making a thought girdle the globe in a twinkling? And 
when we say that the spiritual world may be all around us, though 
our senses take no impression of it, what is there to embarrass the 
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intellect in accepting it, when we know that within the vesture of 
the air, which we cannot grasp, there is the realm of light, the im- 
mense ocean of electricity, and the constant currents of magnetism, 
all of them playing the most wonderful parts in the economy of the 
world, each of them far more powerful than the ocean, the earth, and 
the rocks, — neither of them at all comprehensible by our minds, 
while the existence of two of them is not apprehensible by any sense ?” 


BURKE’S EULOGIUM OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Hon. RosBert C. WINTHROP, in an admirable lecture delivered at 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, speaks of the influence of climate in 
forming the character of a nation, and thinks the climate of New 
England, with its cold storms, east winds, and sudden changes, and 
the barrenness of the soil, have helped to make the people indepen- 
dent, energetic, self-reliant ; have nourished independence and free- 
dom, and stimulated invention. He refers to a passage from Ed- 
mund Burke’s speech ‘on conciliation with America, as “a tribute, 
which, at the end of nearly a hundred years, cannot be read without 
stirring our blood like a trumpet, and which is worthy of being read 
and re-read, as a piece of glorious prose which neither Macaulay 
nor Milton often, if ever, surpassed.” 

We think, if any of our readers have never seen this passage from 
Burke, they will thank us for quoting it, and those who have read 
it may like to re-read it. It is as follows : — 

“ As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the sea by 
their fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at your bar. 
You surely thought those acquisitions of value, for they seemed 
even to excite your envy; and yet the spirit by which that enter- 
prising employment has been exercised ought rather, in my opinion, 
to have raised your esteem and admiration. And pray, sir, what in 
the world is equal to it? Pass by the other parts, and look at the 
manner in which the people of New England have of late carried on 
the whale-fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling 
mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest 
frozen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst we are 
looking for them beneath the Arctic circle, we hear that they have 
pierced into the opposite region of polar cold ; that they are at the 
antipodes, and engaged under the frozen serpent of the South. 
Falkland Island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object 
for the grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place 
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in the progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial 
heat more discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both 
the poles. We know, that, while some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but that is vexed by their fisheries. No climate that is not wit- 
ness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France, nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy industry 
to the extent to which it has been pushed by this recent people; a 
people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hard- 
ened into the bone, of manhood. When I contemplate these things ; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little or nothing to 
any care of ours, and that they are not squeezed into this happy form 
by the constraints of watchful and suspicious government, but that, 
through a wise and salutary neglect, a generous nature has been suf- 
fered to take her own way to perfection ; when I reflect upon these 
effects ; when I see how profitable they have been to us, —I feel all 
the pride of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of hu- 
man contrivances melt, and die away within me. My rigor relents. 
I pardon something to the spirit of liberty.” 


ANECDOTE OF EDWARD EVERETT. 


WE take the following from the same address of Mr. Winthrop, 
showing how human wit is sharpened by poverty of circumstance. 

“He (Mr. Everett) was accompanying Henry Clay, during the 
month of April, I think it was in the year 1833, through the County 
of Middlesex, which Mr. Everett then represented in Congress, on a 
visit to Lowell. ‘ Everett,’ exclaimed Mr. Clay, ‘in Heaven’s name 
what do your constituents live on? I see nothing hereabouts capable of 
supporting human life or animal life of any sort.’—‘ Why, Mr. Clay,’ 
replied Everett, ‘don’t you see that tree in the middle of yonder field 
there?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ said Mr. Clay ; ‘and a very small and misera- 
ble specimen of a tree it is. There is nota leaf or a bud on it: it 
looks dead already, and hardly fit for fire-wood.’—‘ Ah,’ said Mr. 
Everett (in playful resentment of an old impertinence to a neighbor. 
ing New-England State), ‘it makes capital wooden nutmegs. ’ ” 


NAPOLEON’S TESTIMONY TO CHRIST. 


Tue Unitarian reader will wish to change some of the emperor’s 
words, substituting, for “God,” “Son of God ;” but none the less 
will the train of thought be found deeply interesting. E. 
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Realities of Irish Life, by W. STEUVART TRENCH, is published by 
Roberts Brothers, being another volume of the “ Handy-Volume Se- 
ries.” The author has tried to give a truthful picture of scenes with 
which he is familiar: his stories are of real life, many of the inci- 
dents having been related in the newspapers, though in a fragmen- 
tary and sometimes incorrect manner. The book is exceedingly 
interesting throughout, and shows how unsettled affairs in Ireland 
have long been, and are yet, and with how much reason earnest 
patriots lament the unhappy condition of that country. It is sad 
to think how long she has waited for some British statesman to 
arise who can give her peace and prosperity. 

The same house have issued Part Second of Little Women, by 
Miss L. M. Atcotr. This continuation of the story, which has 
given pleasure to many readers, is written with the same liveliness 
and humor which made the first part so charming ; and, like the 
other volume, has also many passages full of beauty and pathos, 
Few books of the kind can compare with these. Old and young 
read with delight the simple, truthful pictures of the joys and sor- 
rows of the four little women and their friends, and we are sure that 
they can have no other than a good influence on all who read them, 

s. 


Two more volumes of the Prize Series are published by the 
American Unitarian Association, — viz., “ Father Gabrielle’s Fairy,” 
by Mrs. Mary C. Peckuam ; and “ Stories for Eva,” by Miss ANNA 
E. AppLeton. These books are selected from those received in 
response to the offer by the Sunday-school Society, of three premi- 
ums for the best works calculated for Unitarian Sunday-school 
libraries, and suitable for children under ten years of age, and we 
should think them excellently adapted to the purpose for which they 
were published. 


T. H. Carrer & Sons publish 4 Catechism on the Lord’s Prayer, 
for the use of parents. teachers, and guardians, in the religious in- 
struction of children. With an Introductory Address by Joun T. 
PERRY, minister of New Church. 
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Light on the Last Things, by WiLL1aM. B. HaypDEN. Published in 
New York by the General Convention of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem in the United States of America. 

This work unfolds the Swedenborgian doctrines in regard to the 
future world, the judgment, and the church of the future. The 
readers may be sure of finding an able exposition of Swedenborgian 
views, by one of the best writers connected with the New Church. 


Swedenborg’s Works. 

Three of the most important of Swedenborg’s works have been 
recently published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, — 
Heaven and Hell, Divine Love and Wisdom, and The True Christian 
Religion. ‘These have all been newly translated by R. NorMAN Fos- 
TER. ‘The boldness and the bastard English of the former transla- 
tions are carefully avoided by Mr. Foster. These great works of 
the Swedish Seer are given to the public in language worthy of their 
contents, lucid and flowing. The volumes are elegantly bound, with 
clear type and beautiful paper, which are a luxury to the eye. Zhe 
True Christian Religion, which is the latest issued, is in two hand- 
some large octavo volumes. These translations are not made in the 
interest of the Swedenborgian ecclesiasticism, but in the interest of 
the public generally, and should be purchased and read by all per- 
sons who desire a competent knowledge of the writings of the 
greatest theologian of modern times. S. 


The Ingham Papers, etc. By Epwarp E. Hate, author of 7f, Yes, 
and Perhaps. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 186g. 

We once heard a boy complain very piteously in this wise: “It 
seems as if everything which has a pleasant taste is unhealthy.” 
However this may be with viands for the lips, it is not so with “ food 
for the mind.” Here at least is something entertaining and _profit- 
able. E. 


THE Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nassau Street, New York, 
publish a Life of a very celebrated Parisian preacher and Jesuit and 
most devoted man, Father De Ravignan. The memoir is deeply 
interesting as a picture of a gifted and consecrated Christian, and 
also as a delineation of French Catholicity. We are sometimes 
told that Romanism is dead in France. er contra, read this :— 

“ My heart is full of gratitude to God. I do not know that such 
a churchful cf men was ever seen. The iron gates at the doors, the 
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bases of the pillars, the rails, everything was covered with people 
hanging on, — three thousand or four thousand men’s voices sing- 
ing the A/iserere and the Stabat Mater. I at once adopted perfect 
apostolic freedom of language, and, without preface, began to speak 
of sin, of confession, etc. I delivered my address, and appointed 
six hours every day which I would devote to men who might wish 
to see me. They have come in shoals.” E. 


Edelweiss. A Story. By BERTHOLD AUERBACH. ‘Translated by 
Ellen Frothingham.. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 


A very comely outside will win for this little book many readers, 
and their expectation of enjoyment will not be disappointed. It is 
but a simple story of simple people, and we are free to confess that 
the pure and graceful English of the translator has held us to the 
reading beyond anything in the tale itself, and are perfectly sure 
that we should never have worked our own way through the German 
words ; nevertheless, the work of translation was worth doing, and 
it has been done well, and the fruit will be to many persons a very 
pure satisfaction. E. 


1. Thunder and Lightning. By W. DE FonviE.Le. Translated 
from the French and edited by T. L. Phipson, Ph. D. Illustrated 
with thirty-nine engravings on wood. 


2. The Wonders of Optics. By F. Manin. Translated from the 
French and edited by Charles W. Quin. Illustrated with seventy 
engravings on wood and colored frontispiece. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. 

These volumes are full of instruction and entertainment. 


Lee & SHEPARD publish a very interesting volume of Pictures 
Jrom Prison Life. An Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, with Narratives and Incidents, and Suggestions on Disci- 
pline. By GipEon Haynes, Warden. Also one of those volumes, 
of which we can hardly have too many, that are so eagerly sought 
in times of affliction, — Words of Hope, from the same hands that 
compiled Golden Truths. 


Roserts BROTHERS have issued two thoughtful and pleasant 
books, — Realmah, by the well-known author of Friends in Council ; 
and A Book about Dominoes, by one who is evidently an expert. 
We wish that the Roberts Brothers would print their own books, or 
rather let the Wilsons print them, instead of importing a compara- 
tively poor article from across the seas. 
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Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace BusHNELL. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1869. 

A book of great power, logical and rhetorical, singularly healthy 
and bracing, and all the more valuable and interesting, because 
what has ended as a volume began and went forward in a somewhat 
desultory and informal way. Dr. Bushnell, in our judgment, occu- 
pies the foremost place amongst the writers upon religious topics in 
our country, and is a most eloquent and well-instructed witness for 
a liberal Christian theology. E. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis CarroLi. With 
forty-two illustrations, by John Tenniel. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
149 Washington Street. 1869. 

A book of real genius and singular fascination, welcome to chil- 
dren, and to those who are asked to read to children. E. 


Ls Protestantism a Failure? 

Under this title are published five lectures and a discourse on 
Christian Monotheism, by Rev. JoHN CoRDNER of Montreal. 
Printed by John Lovell, Montreal. The discourses are clear and 


cogent replies to the assumptions of Dr. Ewer of New York in his 
late assaults on Protestantism. 


Messrs. GouLD & LINCOLN, 59 Washington Street, publish the 
Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1869, under the careful supervision 
of Dr. SAMUEL KNEELAND. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutron & Co. have a nice little book of 
Hymns for Little Children, by Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER, author of the 
Burial of Moses, reprinted from the two hundred and seventy-eighth 
thousand of the English edition. 


PAMPHLETS. 


WE have received Zhe American Ecclesiastical and Educational 
Almanac for 1869,— New York, Frederick Jerhard, agent, —contain- 
ing a large quantity of statistical and other information ; and Vick’s 
Floral Guide, which for ten cents will be sent to all who desire it, 
by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. It contains a very complete list 
of the flower and vegetable seeds which Mr. Vick supplies, with di- 
rections for sowing, etc. The catalogue is beautifully illustrated, 
and we hear Mr. Vick’s seeds spoken of by all who have had them 
as being unusually good ; in fact, as good as could be wished. 





